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Compassion ... Courage 


By Dr. Leopold Prochazka 


Rotary Club of Plzen, Czechoslovakia 


O THE man who views problems broadly, it 
must be obvious that all mankind is a single organ- 
ism. Any violence to one part sooner or later injures 
the others. We all live in one big house, and there 
will not be true prosperity for any of us so long as 
others are in the claws of misery and poverty. 

Yet, as we contemplate our world, we see greedy 
men wish for things which seem desirable to them 
only because of blind ignorance. In their confusion, 
they hate in the service of love, lie for the sake of 
truth, are cruel in the guise of kindness, and intoler- 
ant in the furtherance of tolerance. 

Why, we ask ourselves, is there abundance here 
and destitution there? We are reminded that the re- 
port of the Committee for the Relief of the Needy of 
the World reported that in 1933 two and a half mil- 
lion persons died of hunger, and a million and a half 
more committed suicide chiefly because of economic 
reasons. In that same year, men made unfit for hu- 
man consumption about 600,000 carloads of corn, 
150,000 carloads of rice, 270,000 sacks of coffee, and 
250,000 cwts. of sugar. More than 400,000 carloads 
of corn were burned for fuel, some 150,000 cwts. of 
fresh meat and 500,000 cwts. of canned meats were 
destroyed. 

Had these products been sold in the open markets, 
prices would have been rapidly lowered, endangering 
the producers’ existence. Had these goods been 
shipped to distant points, duties and freight costs 
would have exceeded prices received. Had a legiti- 
mate profit been added, prices would certainly have 
been beyond the reach of the consumer. 

Here we knock our brains against an old puzzle. 
We move in a vicious circle, unable to find an outlet. 
We can but guess that something interposes itself, 
thrusts itself between abundance and want. We study 
the meaning of bits of paper called “money,” and bits 
of metal called “gold.” We wonder about measures 
taken by governments. We ponder economic theo- 
ries. That disharmony exists, we do not doubt. That 
something is unsound, something wrong in the ma- 
nipulating of goods necessary for life and plenti- 
fully offered us by Nature, is certain. 


Great impersonal forces wreak 
havoe on individuals. Cynicism 
and despair are fruitless; but 


not so is realistic unselfishness. 


It is my belief that this chaos eventually will b« 
righted in the slow movement of social evolution 
Nature, despite her seeming cruelty and reckless 
catastrophes, proceeds steadily without sentimentality 
along the paths of causality and will some day estab 
lish the longed for modus vivendi. 

But men will be impatient. They will rebel. The 
will seek to solve great problems with radical rem¢ 
dies. But I fear that those circumstances which usu 
ally accompany such efforts will prove to be priva 
tions and sacrifice—cemeteries for fallen ideals. 

But just as we condemn false optimism, let us 
spurn fruitless sentimentality and despair. The right 
thinking man will see clearly. He will recogni 
what is morbid and foul, just as he will know what 
is fine and true. While endeavoring to bring about a 
fundamental change in man’s acts and thinking 
whereby intelligence turns Nature’s laws to social ac 
count, he will seek to relieve hardships, to soften the 


discord of our imperfectly adjusted society. 


Te call of the day is for compassion, intelligence, 
and courage. Misery and despair do mar the lives of 
men and women and children about us. Families do 
lack shelter and clothing and food despite the largess 
of nature. But it profits no one to be cynical, or to be 
hypocritically indignant that these people are filled 
with envy or hatred. The need is a compassion for 
maladjusted members of our society, a continuing ef 
fort to understand the cause of their woes, and cour 
age to lead in a constructive revolution of mankind’s 
thinking and doing. 

This is a work in which all should join, but the re 
sponsibility bears directly upon Rotarians. Business 
and professional men, they are peculiarly well fitted 
to cooperate effectively in a world-encircling effort to 
promulgate the ideal of service above self. The im 
pulse which springs from an understanding of Ro 
tary’s essential principles is potentially capable of eas 
ing many cruel woes inflicted by society blindly wab 
bling ahead by trial, error, and chance. 

















Lawyers 
Simplifying 
The Law 


By George W. Wickersham 
Late President of The American Law Institute 


Illustrations by A. H. Winkle 


ROM the days of the earliest tribes on earth, men 
have recognized the need for rules to regulate their 
conduct. Moses brought the Ten Commandments 
down from Mt. Sinai. Rome’s law was founded on 
the Twelve Tables. Later, at various times, laws 
were systematized into codes which were made bind- 
ing by imperial decree. 

In England, however, the customs of the people 
were recognized by judges and enforced by decrees 
of court, and the body of law so created became 
known as “the common law.” The English settlers 
brought this customary or common law with them 
to America, adapting it to the conditions of the new 
country. 

The common law is expressed only through the de- 
cisions of the courts, and one of its basic principles is 
that a decision of a superior court shall be binding on 
other courts when a similar case arises, unless and 
until it is reversed by a court of equal or higher juris- 
diction or altered by legislative action. These deci- 
sions of the higher court have therefore been pre- 
served as precedents to guide the courts in passing on 
future cases. They have multiplied to a bewildering 
extent. 

It has been said with some truth that if all the law 
books printed in English were laid end to end, they 
would reach the moon, or even some remote planet. 
Be that as it may, the trial of many modern law suits 
resolves itself into a battle of books. Each side must 
present its propositions of law bolstered with citations 
or references to cases previously decided, some of 
which are at variance, or confusing, or are actually 
bad law. ' 

Let not the business man, who has gone through 
a painfully drawn-out law suit, think he is the first 
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AT VARIOUS TIMES « « THE 
LAWS HAVE BEEN SYSTEM- 
ATIZED INTO CODES < = « « 
WHICH WERE MADE BIND- 
ING BY IMPERIAL DECREE, 
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one to recognize the need for a systematization of 
law. Lawyers, themselves, have long done so. In the 
time of Sir Mathew Hale, in the Seventeenth Cen 
tury, the rapid increase in the number of reported 
court decisions was discussed among lawyers, and th 
possibility of reducing the common law to systematic, 


logical form was widely debated. 


Be: prevailing opinion was that this could 


done “by reason of the indigestedness” of the com 


mon law, and “the multiplicity of the cases in it, 
which rendered it very hard to be understood, or re 
duced into a method.” Hale challeng: d that opi 
ion, and with his own hand drew up a scheme of th 
whole order and parts of it. It won favorab com 
ment, but, as he noted: 

It was not to be entered upon but by the « ind of a 
Prince and with the con nicated end 
most eminent of the profession 

Two Royal Commissions conside red the sam proj 
ect in the middle of the Nineteenth Century, but dis 
missed it by reason of the magnitude of the task and 
the great expense involved. And still the mass of d 
cisions increased, and the compl xity of the law gt 
apace. 

This was especially true in the United States whet 
the vast bulk of English common law not only ha 
remained as part ol the law of the land. but wa 


added to and modified by the statutes of the 48 Stat 


and the decisions of the State courts, as well as tho 
of the Federal Judiciary. Literally hundreds of tho 
sands of cases have been published in volumes knowt 
as “Law Reports.” Every fully-equipped law library 
must contain not only all of these, but also the report 
of England and the entire British Empire, because 


much of American law derives from the Engli 
common law. 

The situation was becoming so intolet ible that 
Elihu Root expressed it in 1922, “the law was becom 
ing guesswork.” A committee under his leadershiy 
studied the problem and at an epochal meeting of 
lawyers and judges in Washington, D. C., Februar: 
?3, 1923, made a report which resulted in the organ 
ization of The American Law Institute. The I 
stitute is committed to do a work of wide significan: 
for the English-speaking world — clarifying and 
simplifying law, better idapting it to social need 
securing tie better administration of justice, and th 
encouraging of scholarly and scientific work. 


This movement, it should be noted. orew out ol 
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the legal profession itself. Readers of this magazine, 
especially, will appreciate it as an instance of a feeling 
on the part of members of the bar that they owe to 
the public a duty to improve the administration of 
justice. 

But the task was an enormous one. As Sir Mathew 
Hale had noted centuries ago, it was too costly for 
private individuals to undertake, so the project was 
submitted to the Carnegie Corporation, a foundation 
established through the generosity of the late Andrew 
Carnegie. 

The importance of the venture is well expressed in 
the request for the grant: 

As a scientific constructive legal work, there has been noth 
ing to compare with it, not even the framing of the Napo 
leonic Code, since, under the direction of Justinian, the 
Roman law was given systematic expression. 


Ar least ten years, it was declared, would be re- 
quired to formulate the restatements covering a 
considerable portion of the more important branches 
of the law. 

The Corporation carefully considered the pro- 
posals, then responded generously to the appeal. Ad- 
ditional grants have assured the Institute enough 
money to carry on its undertaking until 1940, when, 
it is expected, the task will be completed. Alto- 
gether, the Carnegie Corporation has contributed up 
wards of $2,000,000 to this work, thereby giving 
employment to a large number of teachers of law, 
students, and researchers during a period of upwards 
of twelve years. 

The general work of the Institute is directed by 
William Draper Lewis, for several years dean of the 
Law School of the University of Pennsylvania. Law- 
yers, judges, and law professors from all over the 
United States are members. Thirty-three members 
of special eminence in the profession compose the 
Institute’s Council, and it is noteworthy that since 
its incorporation, four members of the Council have 
been appointed to the United States Supreme Court, 
namely: Justices Stone, Hughes, Roberts, and 
Cardozo. 

The method evolved for carrying out the restate- 
ment of the law has consisted in dividing the com- 
mon law into fundamental divisions for study by 
separate groups, each headed by a Reporter, who, 
with the aid of his Advisers, prepares a statement 
Tons of ponderous law books and countless unreconciled 


decisions: Is it to be wondered that attorneys admit 
the law often is “guesswork” and justice is bewildered? 
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of the principles of the law which have been sus- 
tained by the weight of authority in the different 
states. The Reporters selected have included such 
leading professors of law as Williston and Beale of 
Harvard, Bohlen of Pennsylvania, and Mechem of 
the University of Chicago. 

After a group has prepared a tentative draft of the 
law, it is submitted to the Council for criticism, and 
upon their approval it is distributed to the member 
ship for discussion at the annual meeting. 

Nine volumes have so far been published restating 
the law of Contracts, Agency, Torts, Trusts, and the 
Conflict of Laws. It has been the objective of the 
Institute to present the principles of the law in such 
lucid form as to be readily understood and with an 


accuracy which could not be reasonably disputed. 


Terre has been no attempt to frame a code; codes 
of law are enacted by legislatures. The work of the 
Institute is just what the name seeks to imply; a 
restatement of the principles of the common law, so 
presented that one desiring to know the common 
law on a given point may be spared the work of 
searching through countless books, but can find it 
clearly set forth in the restatement. 

The way this has been achieved may be illustrated 
by a quotation from the restatement of the law of 
Torts on the subject of false imprisonment. After 
certain essential definitions we find, for example, the 
following: 

Section 38. CONFINEMENT BY PHysicaL Barriers. 

Under the rule stated in Section 35, the confinement 
may be by actual or apparent physical barri 
Comment: 

a. There is a confinement by physical barriers if the 
barriers are actually efficient to restrain the other or, 
though actually inefficient to do so, the other believes 
them to be efficient and the one setting the barriers 


intends him so to believe. 


Illustration: 
1. A locks the door of the room in which B is sitting. 
A knows, but believes B does not know, that there is 
an unlocked but concealed door through which B 
could, if he knew it, escape. B does not know of the 
unlocked door. A has confined B. 
b. An act which prevents another from availing him 
self of a reasonable means of | Continued on page 46| 


Sans government aid, the legal profession is engaged in 
the prodigious task of restating the law in simple form— 
voluntary recognition of its responsibilities to society. 
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Beds are made, knapsacks are packed—and these hik 


are off for another day of cycling and tramping. 


| 


see, and observe that these new arrivals are a mixed 


COME in whistling. We step outside to 


group of boys and girls in their middle ’teens. 

They look tired. But how healthy and happy! 
They have pedalled 50 kilometers, they say, since 
dawn. They wear shorts, and their knees are bare 
and muddy. Somewhere on the road it has been 
raining. But the sun has come out on the way; and 
now, at dusk, they are ravenous for supper—which 
each will cook for himself or herself. They are eager 
for the long evening of songs-and games to follow 
around the open fire of the common room, and by 
ten o'clock they will all be more than ready for bed 
and hours of healthful slumber. 

No parents are with them. These young people 
are on their own. And they have come to their ap- 
pointed place for the night. 

They are some of the Y. H. A. (Youth Hostels As- 
sociation) youths. And with them, or in groups of 
earlier arrivals, may be discerned a scattering of tour- 
ing youngsters from Czechoslovakia, Holland, Nor- 
way, France, Germany—yes, even the United States 
of America. A thoroughly cosmopolitan group. 

The Youth Hostel Movement, as it is called on the 
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To See What's 
Over the Hill 


By I. D. Young 


Director, Rotary International: 
{ssociation for Great Britain and Ireland 





Continent, has had many interpretations and inter- 
preters. I may be excused from embroiling myself 
in subtleties. I wish merely to tell what is happening, 
how it came about, what it seems to signify for the 
future of the young people themselves, and perhaps 
in a word or two to suggest what it means, or may 
mean, for the future of nations. For this is a move- 
ment that may be far-reaching. 

Youth Hostel Associations have now been organ- 
ized in no less than 17 countries. In a word, it may 
be said that the movement represents the desire, as 
old as mankind, to see what’s over the hill—to travel 
to the place where the rainbow comes to earth— 
youth’s perennial urge to break away and to go out 
and beyond. More 
than that, perhaps, it 
is a movement away 
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from the restrictions 
of cities and formal, 
mechanized exist- 
ence, to the greater 
freedom of nature. 
When 


small (perhaps even 


you were 


Photo: © Keystone 
View Company 
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yet) you liked to go to the woods, didn't your W 





























so do most of us, no doubt. And these youngste! 
Europe, and now in America, are doing it. To t 
woods and the mountains and the rivers, wl 


t 


the air is pure and the scenery sweet and clean 

Because a means has been provided whereby 
can do it cheaply, conveniently, and safely, it 1s call 
a Movement with a capital M. Perhaps it 1s 

The hostels themselves have increased in num 
enormously. A hostel is not exactly a hot l, but 
serves the purpose. Some of thi hostels are extren 
handsome buildings. Others are quite modest a 
simple. Some of them are ancient, and interesti 
historically. Others have been built new, especial! 
to serve their present purpose. There is no unifor 
ity, no desire for it. In all of them, however, a 
basic requirements are met. 

Each has a common room, usually with a firep! 
especially used for evening gatherings. Each ha 
cooking facilities, and separate dormitories and wa 
ing and toilet facilities for boys and girl 


.o 


The cost for a night’s lodging is 25 cents o1 


This includes bed and blankets. But each guest mu 
provide, or rent for the night, a “schlafsack 


a kind of sleeping bag that is really on! 


‘4 


Rain didn't keep these Eng- 
lish youths from their sched- 
ule for the day. When night 
comes, they will stay at one 
of the numerous hostels that 
dot the British Isles, each pay- 
ing approximately a shilling. 
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A roof serenade in a German 
hostel (right) . . . The idea 
of youth hostels germinated 
in the brain of a German 
schoolmaster a quarter cen- 
tury ago. Since the war, es- 
pecially, it has captured the 
imagination of youth every- 
where. The movement spread 
to New England a year ago. 
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half-sheets sewed together at the bottom and pro- 
vided with tie-strings. 

Each guest provides his or her own food, usually 
buying it locally so as not to overburden the rucksack 
which every wanderer carries. It is cooked and eaten 
in the hostel. Each hostel is in charge of resident 
wardens: usually a man and his wife who have a flair 


for young people. 


Tu rules in hostels are few and simple. There is 
no service. You help yourself. Conduct must be or- 
derly, but there are few police-like “musts.” Smok- 
ing and alcoholic liquors are prohibited. You are not 
supposed to stay more than one night at the same 
hostel, but if there is no incoming rush, it is all right. 
People above 18, except members, are not ordinarily 
received as guests; and in any case, those who are 
younger have first call. The one ironclad rule is that 
the guest must leave his lodging neater than he found 
it, if possible. 

Today, these hostels are so numerous in several 
countries of Europe that it is possible to arrange an 


easy itinerary and spend every night at one, touring 


1 Association 


Photos: American Youth Host 
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weeks at a time in this exceedingly economical and 
delightful way. A hostel usually is to be found near 
every scenic center. 

Hostels originated in Germany almost a quarter of 
a century ago. Richard Schirrmann, who generally 
receives credit for the idea, was a young schoolmaster 
in Altena, Westfalen. He liked to get out with his 
pupils and take long hikes—and sometimes they 
wished to stay the night. But usually there was no 
way for them to do this simply and cheaply. 

So Schirrmann made a beginning in his own com- 
munity by fitting up sleeping quarters and a kitchen 
in the attic of his school. He invited hikers from 
other places to use the quarters at will. The idea was 
so well received that the town-fathers fitted up the 
disused Castle Altena for the purpose, and asked 
Schirrmann to carry his idea further. 

That was a start. The idea did not spread like 
wildfire at first, but it had a fairly steady growth. 
Germans have always enjoyed the open road. Great 
growth, however, came after the World War. Fig- 
ures have been compiled showing, for Germany, the 
number of hostels and overnight guests by years. 
Until after the war there were never more than 200 
hostels, and never more than 21,000 guests in any 
given year. 

About 1920 and 1921, however, the figures began 
to shoot up amazingly. By 1922 there were no less 
than 1,400 hostels, and more than a million guests. 
In 1934, the number of hostels was reckoned to be 
2,600, and the number of guests 4,500,000. 

The movement was much too popular to be con- 
fined to Germany. It has spread rapidly to other 
countries. At present there are no less than 17 na- 
tions, including Belgium and Holland, France, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Czechoslovakia, 
and England, Ireland and Scotland. 

Last year the first hostel was established in the 
United States of America at East Northfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. Almost overnight, a “loop” of 36 hostels 
or “hikers’ inns” were established along a 400-mile 
trail through the White and Green Mountains of 
New England. It is expected that more loops will be 
organized in other parts of the country—especially 
in regions with historic as well as scenic interest. 

Certain practical points [Continued on page 47 | 


Sometimes old buildings—often historic—are taken over 
for hostels, as was the case of the first youth hostel 
vin the United States (above). It is at East Northfield, 
Massachusetts ... A typical hostel in Switzerland (left). 


Two's lp foo, 
Company 


By Gifford Pinchot 


Former Governor of Pennsylvania 






T may be foolish to con- 
fess it, but I like to fish alone. 
Not, of course, if I can per- 
suade Rubia to go along, and 
not always when I can’t. For 
there are few things more de- 
lightful than to fish the right 
water with the right com- 


panion, whether on ocean, pew APe 






lake, or stream. 
But for me there is a powerful charm in being still day is one thing, while fis! 

solitary in the companionship of woods and waters light canoe in a breeze or wind 1 

or the sea. It may be the sign of a crabbed nature; it another. 

may be the mark of a soured disposition; it may b \ canoe is the most temperamental of 

just natural cussedness, but at least I tell the truth that float. If it knows vou and likes you 


about it. To know the woods especially, you must will do anything for you, go anywhere with 


be alone in them, and you will never know them _ ride out a sea that looks like sudden death. It 

fully until you are alone in them at night. refuse to upset under the most aggravated provo 
Whether you approve or not, let it be admitted that — tion, will let you climb in again out of deep water if 

[ love to fish alone. Now fishing alone on foot, or for any reason that might seem desirable, and wil 


t 


even on horseback (which isn’t as foolish as it open to you more waterways to happin 


11 


sounds) is simple and practical from every point of — the yachts of all the millionaires. 


view. But fishing from a boat is different. Moreover, There seem to be no limits to the sweet of a 
pond fishing from a sturdy flat-bottomed skiff on a really kind canoe. I have seen Rubia take sharks of 
over seven feet with rod ind reel from. a canoe, and 


at the finish shoot them with one hand the whil 





{ canoe and one com she managed the rod with the other. Meanwhile I 
rany, and no amount of pick- , 
it geben eatgeat eS, ~~ knelt in the other end, like Patience on a monum 
erel can mare 1 l ouwd. 


ind kept my paddle in the water and my tongue b 


tween my teeth. But the canoe loved her, and sa 


up on the water like a church ona hill. 
I have fought many a tarpon from a Can 


landed not a few of them standing tn it, rod in tl 


left hand and tarpon in the right, up to 90 | 
in weight. The canoe liked me, and | 


' 
thrown out till a movie camera came along and 


sisted on an upset. W he reupon the cano 








i. 
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But the canoe with a hostile 
disposition, or even the canoe 
that feels a little strange—from 
all such deliver us. If you can- 
not sell it or give it away, then 
take your courage in both hands 
and use an axe. There is nothing 
in this world more prejudiced 
than a prejudiced canoe, and 
nothing that holds a grudge 
longer. If it does not yet you to- 








“1 have fought many a tarpon from a canoe, and landed not a few of them.” 


and the overturn was duly photographed. You can 
see it, tarpon and all, in the picture. 

The best harpooning I have ever known has been 
from a canoe. A porpoise at one end of the line and 
a canoe at the other will keep your mind off all your 
other troubles. But why multiply instances? A 
canoe that really likes you in spite of all your faults 
is close second to a perfect wife. 

But there’s nothing more sensitive than a canoe, 
and never let yourself forget it. Any evidence of ill 
temper on your part it will instantly recognize and 
resent. Never speak harshly to your canoe, lest the 
next minute find you swimming. Address it ur- 
banely and with deliberation, and it will eat out of 
your hand. Rub it, as it were, gently between the 
ears, scratch it beneath the chin, keep your feet in 
the middle, and it will purr through the water like 


a kitten under a stove 


day, it will tomorrow. There- 
fore beware. As the ancient Ro- 
mans used to say: Cave canoem. 

At Beaver Run there is a 16- 
foot canoe that gladly calls me 
Master when Rubia is not by. It 
is docile and considerate to a 
fault, and lets me walk about in 
it, and refrains from dumping 
me out when I drive it full speed 
against a hidden snag, or when | 
pole or paddle standing on the 
gunwales for a better view. It is 
more patient than Griselda and 
kinder than the most sugary 
heroine in all the works of Louisa 
M. Alcott or Mrs. Aphra Behn, 
on whom be peace. 

The praises of such a character 
who shall celebrate, who shall 
fittingly recite? The lion of An- 
drocles was not more devoted, 
the daughter of what’s his name more filial. It is, 
as the reader has doubtless remarked before this, a 
perfectly good canoe, and why make all this fuss 
about it? . 

Into this canvas-covered paragon, when the time 
and the mood woo me to be alone, I put a long spruce 
pole shod with iron, a paddle (more as a precaution 
than because I mean to use it), a five-foot casting 
rod, the fly rod Rubia picked out for me, a landing 
net adapted to the monster pickerel I never get, and 
in a creel nearly all the plugs and spoons and fly-rod 
wigglers and other barbed atrocities I ever owned. 

Into it also I put a coat, remembering that pickerel 
bite better toward evening, when it will be cool. I 
put it in the bow because it will be drier there, or else 
I put it in the stern because it will be drier there. 
Full well I know it will get wet enough in either 
place before I put it on. 
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Then stepping in with a show of careless ease, in without the prover vial hiss. Speaking of W hich 


case there would be anybody looking, I fasten to the minds me to say that I am sk ptical of hisses V5 

thwart near either end some LS inches of strong line W il] rec all perhaps that W he nm Ayax hurl d { 

tied to the neck of a little bag of gravel (shot would — rock in Homer’s I/iad, it was reported to hiss t 

have been better). Then I am off. the air, that Podbipienta heaved anoth “k 
When I have reached the spot where I propose to Sienkiewicz’s With Fire and Sword, that i 

take the first pickerel, my pole goes deep down into Poles, which also was made to hiss. Few self-resp 

the mud, and one of the little bags is given a twist ing writers ever catch a fish on paper with 

about it. When it falls back into the canoe, I am at ing of the line. Myself, I feel like hissir 

anchor, and there I stay, let the breezes blow how _ hisses out of court. Even poetic license | 

they will, till I have fished what water I can reach _ to hiss. 

and choose to move again. We have nearly all heard a line sigh, 


Just beyond where I am anchored the bottom — sionally when a big fish has made a 









slopes deeply into the old channel, which here is all — right near the boat your line or mine has | 
of 30 yards across. This is the place to try a wiggler. mighty seldom. 
So the casting rod flips it as far as I can manage, and 
| reel it in as soon as the backlash is straightened out. Ai of this me my pickerel has 
For I have the faculty of getting more backlashed in against the rod. Now I have him aln 
less casts with more kinds of guaranteed anti-back- reach. As his smooth round back show 
lash reels than any man who reads this sad confession. ment, | know him to be big. How big | 
I am letter-perfect at it. Yet I do sometimes catch you. I’m all jazzed up about | 
fish. the line are too much for any pick 
Once, just hereabout, I was casting with aw igglet water. and he gains no single inch 
ringstreaked and speckled, when there came a check, net and into the canoe and onto th 1 Hi 
not solid as when you hook a stump, but yielding and is my secret. 
alive. The line began to cut through the water, but [ wonder is there anywhere a f1 
whose protective coloratiol 
“The canoe | il I tl ina pl k rel’s 
‘a 1 frequenter of very sh il] 
t the flounder, or the coun 
that disappear against a sandy or a 


bottom. When | Contin 
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Science and machinery 


hat ¢ increased yields. 
At right: mountainous 


heaps of Virginia apples. 


I. Agriculture Needs 
Price Management 


By Edward A. O'Neal 


President, American Farm Bureau Federation 


NY discussion of methods to be applied to the 
solution of what is popularly known as the “farm 
problem” necessitates, first, a clear understanding of 
the nature of that problem. It is useless to disagree 
on methods unless there is common agreement on 
the factors underlying the origin of the problem and 
on the causes for its aggravated condition. 

[ believe every business and professional man 
agrees that there is a farm problem in the United 
States. The existence of such a problem has been 
driven home to the average layman in depressed eco- 
nomic conditions resulting from a depressed farm 
purchasing power. I am just as concerned in the in- 
telligent understanding of the basic nature and char- 
acter of the farm problem as I am in the development 
and application of sound remedial measures through 
which the solution of this problem may be attained. 

Basically, what we know as the farm problem has 
its origin in the relationship of farm income to na- 
tional income. Expressed in the language of the lay- 
man, that relationship means the ability or lack of 
ability of the farmer to exchange his goods and 
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Farmer ys, 


Two Views on (rc 





THE MAN who sows and reaps ha; 
been called the world’s last indi. 
vidualist. More economically self-suj.- 
ficient than his city cousin, he long has 
grown those crops which he has 
thought would be profitable. To bal- 
ance the supply of farm products to 
the demand, he has relied chiefly on 
the weather, grasshoppers, drouths, 
the cost of labor and soil, “the mar. 
ket,” and his own canniness. . . . But 
can “natural forces” adjust produc- 
tion to consumption in this day? 
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services for the goods and services of industry and 
labor on a basis of economic equality or parity. When 
the farmer is unable to effect such an exchange, de- 
pressed economic conditions result because it 1s com- 
mon knowledge that the farm group or rural group, 
constituting approximately 50,000,000 persons, is the 
largest consuming group in the United States of the 
goods and services produced and created by industry 
and labor. 

Even the average layman knows that prices, both 
for industrial and agricultural commodities, are gov- 
erned by supply and demand. What the average 
layman does not know is that, because of the method 
by which modern industrialization has been devel- 
oped, the output of labor and industry, aided by the 
physical characteristics of production, and assisted by 
legislation designed for that purpose, is expanded or 
contracted to conform to economic conditions. In 
other words, the output of labor and industry is reg- 
ulated, up or down, through the collective effort of 
these two economic groups, operating under an eco- 
nomic system of managed prices and production. 

On the other hand, individualistic agriculture does 
not lend itself to a system or policy of managed or 
controlled production and corresponding prices. 
The reasons for that are obvious. American agricul- 
ture comprises 6,500,000 individual producing units. 
In terms of production, there is no codrdination be- 
tween these units. They [Continued on page 52| 
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Ys, Farmer 
| Crop Control 





ee 
Should each farmer be a free com- 
petitive agent in an open market? 
Should production be controlled and 
competition be regulated? If so, 
should it be through voluntary co- 
operation or by the State? . . . From p> ; 
such questions arises this debate-of- & a 
the-month, given timeliness by recent , 
events. While the locale of the accom- al 
panying articles is the United States, ‘ i eon ee aii 
readers in other lands will readily re- m. * epee Dito 
late relevant points to their own na- 
tion’s farm problems.—The Editors. Bee. 
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; y 3 Help the Farmer worked out in practice until the Supret Cc 


to Help Hunuself called a halt to the ¢ i Iment m hart Nat 
Vagaries and to bring abo i readjust 
By L. 4. Dickinson agriculture and industry. This ts no | 
United States Senator from lowa of academic discussion, rather one of | 
Betore turning to the facts, how 
the proposition which underlies the Triple-A 
Fow history’s beginning, man’s most implacable Agricultural Adjustment Administration. | 
foe has been the weather. Migrations of peoples and _ in its simplest terms, the idea is that the Federal G 
most wars of conquest have been actuated by searches ernment, through the Department of Agri 
for more abundant food supplies. In Biblical times, can anticipate each year such factors as crop yield 
Joseph went to Pharaoh with a plan to equalize — rainfall, insect pests, or the thousand and one ot! 
Egypt's “seven fat years and seven lean years.” Govy- items which finally determine the farmer's prof 
ernments and economists ever since have conducted The theory is that government can equal yn 
a never-ending search for ways and means of taking tions which vary from section to sectio | al 
the gamble out of agriculture. from farm to farm. Personally, I d 
But to all such efforts, Nature thus far has given — this can be done. 
her usual negative and capricious answer. She defies The very root of the far yblem lies in th 
' attempts to control her inscrutable forces just as she — specialization that has arisen out of these conditior 
refuses mankind the privilege of piercing the veil Kansas, for example, has enjoyed certain competit 
of the future. advantages in growing wheat, just as Iowa has | 
For three years, American national policy with re- favored for corn and hogs. But in those areas wl 
gard to agriculture has been predicated upon the farm crops have been diversified, and wi 
proposition that farm production could, through the | stock and dairying hav tributed to | 
power of the State, be regulated to consumptive de- the farmer has been relatively no worse off 
mand. Is that proposition sound in principle? Does the depression than ot! lasses of tl 
it point the way to the ultimate solution of the farm ‘he farm problem 1s thus not national 
problem? Light is thrown on those questions by a__ it can be solved only by economic stra 


careful study of the way this economic philosophy Even the necessity for [Continued on page 49 
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The clue for solving the 
“mystery” here related 1s 
to be found in an inscrip- 
tion on the rim of the an 
cient well (above) in the 
still more ancient town of 
Orvieto, Italy. But to un- 
derstand the inscription, 
you must descend a spiral 
staircase that burrows deep 
into the heart of a volcano 


A Steel Damascus Knew Not 


By Harrison E. Howe 


Editor, Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 


ROWDED within an encircling wall which 
in olden times had but one gate and that a double 
one, at an elevation of a thousand feet and on top 
of an extinct volcano rising abruptly from a broad 
plain, Orvieto, founded 700 B. C., boasts that never 
was it taken by siege. 

Centuries ago, one of the Popes fled thither from 
Rome 


ancient Italian town. 


and the opposing faction surrounded the 
Because the farmers lived in 
the town and went out to till the fields, they were 
in the habit of gathering their crops into Orvieto. 
Besides, this practice gave greater security to the 
harvests. So there was plenty of food on hand, but 
soon a shortage of water threatened. Consequently 
a task was undertaken which became a feat of real 
engineering skill, especially for those times. 

A shaft was dug by hand some 200 feet into the 
old disintegrated lava and luckily a well of good 
water rewarded the townspeople. Then a double 
spiral was built, resting on the well wall and upon 
a center shaft with some 70 windows for light. The 
spirals were wide enough to permit donkeys, dogs, 
or other burden-bearers laden with water jars to 


go down one spiral to the well where the jars were 


Does unravelling detective tales 
give youa thrill? Then you will 
enjoy the romantic ramifications 
of laboratory operation No. 18-8. 


filled and return by the other, thus maintaining one- 
way traffic. One may walk the spirals even now, and 
water from the well is still in use. St. Patrick’s name 
was given to the well, and over the door of the 
structure built for protection around the rim a sen- 
tence was carved, which translated reads: What 
nature is unwilling to bestow, industry supplies. 

There are numerous examples of such benefactions 
from industrious labor, but the most striking are 
those in which science has played a leading role. The 
results are often unique because the products are not 
to be found occurring naturally. They are man- 
made materials which deeply impress themselves 
upon industry and bring within the realm of pos- 
sibility many dreams. 

One of the outstanding materials of this class is 
what has come to be known as stainless steel. That 
name now designates a class rather than an individ- 
ual metal. They are compounded alloys. They do 
not result from smelting a naturally occurring ore. 
Ever since we have had iron and plain steel, those 
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metals behind the industrial revolution and so far 
reaching in importance as to have an age named for 
them, it has been recognized that they possess serious 
shortcomings. They are easily rusted by air and 
moisture. Many common chemicals rapidly attack 
them, causing costly corrosion. They are really 
strong only in massive heavy sections. 

These characteristics have meant that iron and 
steel as generally known heretofore have been ex 
pensive to maintain in good condition, often require 
rather frequent replacement, and their weight either 
imposes a costly handicap in carrying them around 
or precludes their use. More than that, there were 
several things manufacturers were beginning to want 


to do which could not be done economically if at all 
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ing like Vulcanof old 









with the older metals. 
The fight against 
rust and corrosion and ™ 
the effort to improve the strength of steel and 
to make it more resistant to fatigue have been 
going on for a long time. Special protective 
coatings have been devised to be painted, 
sprayed, electroplated, or cemented on, or cast 
about them. Even concrete serves to protect a 
steel structure as well as to add resistance to 
crushing. Much has been done in alloying 
copper, molybdenum, manganese, silicon, and 
other metallic elements with iron and carbon 
to make special steels. Developments have also 
swung in the opposite direction and very pure 
irons have been provided for special uses. 
But it remained for an English metallurgist, 
Brearley, to compound the first rust-resistant 
steel alloy. He used the element chromium 
and produced that type of stainless steel first 
met by the public in a large way in cutlery. 
There is about 12 per cent of chromium with 


3 per cent of carbon in such steel. 


Over in Germany, another metallurgist, S 
vestigated the possibilities ot alloying cl 
nickel with steel, and the result was not ol 
| ¢ lL] P ] ] 
better able to resist many kinds of corros! 
¢ . 1] ] | ) ] } — , 
the alloy devised by Brearley, but it was easy to wor 
and even subject to beat treatment, depending 
the chemical composition. Concurrently sti 
was so increased as to make possible the use of 
sections with safety. 

There ar 7 | 

ere are now at least four general type 


less steel, commonly designated by that on 

In many respects the most important of 

is known in commerce as 18-8, which desig 

it contains 18 per cent of chi 

of nickel. 
May we 


sible by these alloy S, [Oo give 
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dustry, while in the United States the first large 
uses were in structures and primarily for decoration. 
The Ford Model A radiator used ‘the nonrusting 
metal, and the spire of the Chrysler Building in 
New York City was made of it to insure luster in 
spite of weather and other corroding factors. Today, 
more than five years since the construction of the 
building where the metal was also used at the en- 
trances, on stair rails and lobby ornaments, and in 
many other places, no corrosion or other deteriora- 
tion is apparent, and when the surface has been 
wiped free of city dirt and fly ash it is found as good 
as when installed. Indeed the spire is reported to 
have been cleaned somewhat by the elements. 

Such use soon spreads. Witness the Empire State 
Building and the growing interior use for both dec- 
oration and practical utility, as in bathroom fixtures, 
door plates, and elsewhere, thus saving the energy 
and expense otherwise required to “polish up the 
knocker on the big front door.” 

Then the architects and owners became really 


interested and stainless steel has grown in popularity 


hot Acme 
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for building exteriors. The advantages to offset the 
high first cost include easier and more rapid erection, 
lighter and thinner walls, ease of insulation against 
noise as well as heat transfer, and improved strength, 
giving an increase in the safety factor. Stainless steel 
has become highly important in achieving per- 


manence in our possessions. 


Anp so today we see stainless steel used for let- 
tering, for sign backgrounds, in remodelled store 
fronts as well as new ones, for decorative window 
bands, and unnumbered similar uses. 

The resistance to rusting plus greatly increased 
strength led to the selection of stainless steel for one 
of the first stream-lined trains and for many more 
since its performance. The first of the Zephyrs 
weighed less than 219,000 pounds and because of its 
improved service replaced two standard trains which 
together weighed almost eight times as much. 

The speed of the light-weight train is a matte: 
of record, while the economy in the operation of 
such units is shown in the fact that on a 2,861-mile 
trip with 88 passengers aboard, the fuel for 
the Diesel engines, the air-conditioning 
equipment, the lighting and refrigeration, 
cost but $43.72—less than the expense of 
operating an automobile over the same 
distance. 

Many look to the recent innovations in 
transportation to bring back those great 
mass carriers, the railways, to their former 
place of importance. The contributions of 
several branches of science and industry are 
brought together in these newer trains to 
produce greater speed with greater safety 
and less—much less—non-paying weight to 
be carried about. To be Sure, the truck, the 
bus, and the private automobile can and 
do utilize stainless, but the gains there over 
materials already in use are hardly compa- 
rable to those afforded to railway equipment. 

Obviously, ships at sea and all that pertain 
thereto benefit to some degree from stain- 
less. Many parts made ordinarily of iron or 
steel and therefore subject to rust and corro- 
sion are being made of this alloy. No more 
trouble from stick- [ Continued on page 48 | 


A plane’s-eye view of the stainless-steel pin- 
nacle of the tallest building in the world— 
New York’s famed Empire State Building. 
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All the way from mayor down to “cop” have the cit 
vibrates daily to some excitement such as this—a p 
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B. B. R.—Of, By, and For Boys 


By Webb Waldron 


HEY told me there was a club over here that 
the kids ran themselves,” said an excited black-eyed 
Chicago youngster. “I didn't believe it. [ came ove: 
to find out and, by gosh, it was true!” 

Many other youngsters in New York and in Chi 
cago have described to me in almost exactly these 
words their first knowledge of the Boys’ Brotherhood 
Republic. 

Boys who have been taking orders since babyhood 
from parents, older sisters, aunts, “cops,” and boys’ 
club supervisors can scarcely believe their ears when 
they hear about an important boys’ organization with 
a substantial home of its own entirely controlled by 
boys. Then they discover that it is not only con 
trolled by boys, but is utterly different in all other 
ways. It is a city-state in miniature, and it involves 
every one of its “citizens” in unexpected and exciting 
responsibilities. 

Twenty years ago a young tobacco salesman named 
Jack Robbins, happening into a juvenile court in Chi- 
cago, observed a gang of seven young boys up before 
the judge for some minor offense. Jack Robbins was 
interested in boys, knew a good deal about them—es 


From a street gan 
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run themselves.’ 
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COUdLES boys to 


rman of the common « 
play in his store 
were organized, ruled, and run entirely by grown- 
ups. 
the kid had no part in making. 


Belonging to a boys’ club meant obeying rules 
Why shouldn't he 


lose interest? I made up my mind to start a new 
boys’ club with everything turned upside down.” 

It was some weeks later that the gang, which had 
increased from seven to 32, met and organized the 


B. B. 


torney, city judge, business manager, treasurer, all 


R. Mayor, common council, prosecuting at- 


were to be elected by popular vote. Departments of 
education, public welfare, police, employment, citi- 
zenship were set up, and taxes amounted to 25 cents 


a month. 


“Not Members of a Club, 


but Citizens of a Republic!” 


And the slogan was: 
ho) 


Tue aim of the republic was (1) to work for a fair 
chance for every boy, (2) to change conditions in- 


jurious to boys in work or play, (3) to bring about a 





better understanding between boys and _ parents, 
teachers, police and courts, (4) to protest against 
charity as a substitute for self-help. To qualify for 
citizenship, a boy must be between 14 and 18, must 
understand the aims of the B. B. R., and pledge him- 
self to work with it. No questions were asked about 


his past. 


IL START with, the B. B. R. had only a bare 
room rented out of Jack Robbins’ pocket. It grew by 
virtue of its shrewd central idea. There was the ex- 
citement of campaigns and elections for B. B. R. of- 
fices that paralleled the great upper world of govern- 
ment and power which these boys had hitherto re- 
garded as an enemy. Through the administration of 
laws, arrests, trials, convictions, acquittals, the rea- 


sons for paying taxes and obeying laws were learned. 


_ 
thie 


ouncil makes his point... 
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that a certain grocer be asked to stop the crap games he en 
. perhaps that an investigation of conditions in a reform school be undertaken. 


This remarkable boy-republic moved out of its 
rented room into a rented house and finally through 
bitter adversity and self sacrifice, into a “City Hall” 
of its own, with mayor’s office, council chamber, po- 
lice station, court room, newspaper office, public 1: 
brary, gym. It has grown to 1,100 citizens and has 
graduated over 8,000 boys. Jack Robbins devotes all 
his time to it now, but stays in the background. He 
sees himself as a contact-man with the outer world, 
raiser of money, counsellor in time of doubt and 
trouble. 

The greatest menace to the enterprise at the start 
was not lack of cash but the mistaken ministrations of 
a group of well-wishers who came to look it over and 
decided it must have a board of supervisors. Who 
ever heard of a boys’ club without a board of super- 
So they created one. The kids, threatened 
by adult control, rose up in a special mass meeting 
and unanimously fired the board of supervisors. 


visors: 


They've never had one since. 

Four years ago, a number of civic-minded New 
Yorkers decided that there should be such a republic 
in New York. Someone suggested a drive for funds 
to build a “city hall.” 

“No!” Jack Robbins vetoed instantly. “You can't 
start a B. B. R. that way!” 

He knew that any B. B. R. must start at the bottom, 
with the boys themselves, and that a handsome club- 
house, a big endowment, would kill it at the begin- 
ning. And so Harry Slonaker, a young furrier, who 
had been mayor of the Chicago Republic, went to 
New York to get things going. Slonaker, wandering 
one evening through the East Side, made friends 
with a group of boys playing “craps” on the sidewalk 
and interested them in starting “a new kind of club.” 
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From that sidewalk conference, the New York B. B.- 
R? has grown*from a little room with borrowed 
benches to its own City Hall, converted from an 
abandoned building, with an active citizenry of 400. 

While other boys’ clubs in New York and Chicago 
are incessantly seeking new members, these two boy- 
republics have been obliged for lack of space to close 


their citizenship lists. 


Row let us see how the word “brotherhood” is 
interpreted by these youngsters. “Snipe” Aronowitz, 
New York citizen, age 14, lying desperately ill in 
hospital, needs a blood transfusion. News 1s flashed 
on the front page of the B. B. R. Reporter. Fifteen 
citizens volunteer. The transfusion is made, and 
“Snipe’s” life saved. 

Citizens of the New York Republic discover gam- 
bling in the back room of the grocery near the City 
Hall. Neighborhood boys are participating. A com- 
mittee tells the proprietor the gambling must stop or 


they will notify the police. The gambling stops. 

Jack Robbins, the man who gave the boys the idea of the 
republic, is shown with some of the citizens (right) in the 
“city hall.” The republic has its own savings bank (below ) 
in which several hundred boys make frequent deposits 








“BECAUSE WE HAVE KNOWN 
THE TORMENT OF THIRST, 


WE ARE DIGGING A WELL 
WHERE OTHER BOYS MAY DRINK 











An East Side boy, not a B. B. R. citizen, was ai 
rested for breaking into a store. His mother came to 
the City Hall to ask if the B. B. R. could I \ 
committee appealed to the judge. The boy 
was cut to three months, on the agreeme 
B. B. R. to look out for him when he ts released 
he’d been a citizen of the B. B. R..” th ivor told 
me, “he’d never have had enough time t o rol 


bing a store.” 


A boy named Jake, Chicago citizen, got a night jol 
in the Loop, drifted away from his | 


fell in with a gang that staged a hold-up. Jake was 
sentenced to six years lo \ | \ 
reached the B. B. R. City Hall, a committ rushed 
to see the judge, made an appeal for the e1 t 
zen. The judge, convinced that Jake was the victin 
of bad companions, changed th ntet to 
months in the reformatory. When Jake came out 
his fellow citizens met him and landed him a job a 
helper on a milk truck. At the next election, Jal 
was elected council member, one of the mo 


Now he has ris 


office job in the milk company; some time this S; 


tant posts in the republi 


he is getting married. 
Recently, the Chi ago | Continued on p 47 
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Tre Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of «worthy enterprise and 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 


(1) The development of acquaintance as an oppor 
tunity for service. 


(2) High ethical standards in business and profession 
the recognition of the worthiness of all usetul occupa 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupz 
tion as an opportunity to serve society 





(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life 


(4) The advancement of international understandiny 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of bu 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of ser 


Fditorial Comment 


Convention Distinction 


i CONVENTION of Rotary International is 
“just another” convention. Each of the 26 already 
held has had a flavor, a distinctiveness all its own. 

Five years ago, Rotarians of the world convened 
in old Vienna and learned the charm of that city’s 
gemiitlichkeit. At Seattle, the clear, pine-scented air 
from wooded mountainsides was unmistakable. A 
suggestion of colonial New England pervaded the 
convention held in Boston, contrasting sharply with 
the industrial atmosphere of Detroit the year follow- 
ing. Then Mexico City—saturated with color and 
romance. 

This year, it will be Atlantic City. Already, the 
backdrop is being limned. In it are accentuated rec- 
reation, relaxation, friendliness. The beach will 
beckon. The deep sea will lure many a fisherman. 
And highways to a thousand woodland and historic 
spots will make an irresistible appeal for pre- and 


post-convention jaunts. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Week 


From April 25 to May 2, shivers of excitement 
will run up and down the spines of countless teen-age 
boys and girls. That week has been designated as 
Boys’ and Girls’ Week for the United States but, 
acting on the recommendation of Rotary Interna- 
tional, many Rotary Clubs in other lands will ob- 
serve the occasion too. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Week formerly was Youth Week, 
and originally Boys’ Week. But the word “youth” 
suggests young people who, in the eyes of younger 
brothers and sisters, are bent and decrepit with the 
weight of as many as 25 years. A wide psychological, 


not to say physical, gulf separates the 25-year old 


from the 18-year old, and it is upon boys and girls 1 
years or younger that Boys’ and Girls’ Week sponsors 
want its spotlight to fall. 

This recognition of the difference in attitudes and 
problems of young people and boys and girls, is but 
one evidence of an increasingly intelligent under 
standing by the public of the oncoming generation. 
The youth hostel movement, the Boys’ Brotherhood 
Republic, the Minneapolis Rotary project with cad 
dies, reported upon elsewhere in this issue, might also 
be cited—as could scores of other well-directed ef- 
forts. They constitute a hopeful phase of modern 
life, for they are aimed at teaching-through-experi- 
ence such essentials of a progressing civilization as 
creativeness and what the philosophically-minded 
call “freedom within the law.” 


Minds Can Stay Young 


By 1879 an American purchased a pair of opera 
glasses, reports Science News Letter, and was offered 
an aluminum or platinum setting at about the same 
price. Aluminum in those days was worth more 
than $500 a pound. It remained+for a young inven- 
tor to discover a process which, during the past 50 
years, has reduced the cost of this metal to 20 cents 
a pound. 

“Scientific research,” says President Compton of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, “is a produc- 
tive investment proven by experience to yield a high 
rate of return, as illustrated by the saving of $2,000.- 
000,000 per year from the Bessemer steel process and 
of over $1,000,000 a day from the incandescent lamp.” 

Each new technological advance, as Harrison E. 
Howe’s article in this issue makes clear, opens the 
door for a myriad of new inventions, any one of 
which may upset an established industry or create 
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a new one. In some obscure laboratory or in the ments “as an appeal for higher or unlimited maxi 
shop of some manufacturer, another young inventor mum speeds,” Dr. McClintock nevertheless reiterates 
may today strike sparks which will do for other in- that: “Speed restrictions alone dodge the issue, can 
dustries what was done for the aluminum industry never touch more than a small fraction of the acci 
50 years ago. dent problem, and fail to take any constructive action 
The spirit of invention is the spirit of putting new against the conditions that cause speed to be dat 
things together, or old things together in new ways.  gerous.” 
This is the spirit, too, of youth—not youthfulness of The early history of the railroads was punctuated 
vears, necessarily, but of vision and of imagination. by demands for the reduction of speed. But ghastly 
Invention is not just physical ; adaptation to condi- train wrecks have been reduced to the minimum 
tions resulting from a revolutionary physical inven- by better rolling stock, better roadways, improved 


tion also takes inventive-mindedness. And those — personnel, and safety devices. Therein is the for 
men who are ready to experiment with new prod- solution of at least a major part of the highway 
ucts, new methods of production, or to adapt them- accident problem. 
selves to changed conditions, have captured the spirit Automobile manufacturers have done mu to 
of youth. raise the safety margin of their product. Four-w 
s brakes are a great improvement over the old tw 
Speed, Over-Patnted Demmont vice) variety. Seldom does one see a mo 
stranded at the roadside with a blown-out tire. Bu 
| ae over motor accidents is wholesome 7f mechanical perfection can not alter the hum 
it leads to intelligent study and action. Indications alent. Training the driver to drive sanely, build 
are that the current emotional flare-up on the subject safe roads, regulating traffic—these essentia 
is producing those results. safety are responsibilities that settle squarely upor 
Laboratories have been at work. One reports that the shoulders of the individual citiz 
in normal persons, a fifth of a second is required community. 
for the eye to telephone a message to the brain and ; 
the brain to transmit it to muscles. That fact is A Chat on Chatting 
important, for if fatigue or other factors double this 
reaction time, a car travelling at 60 miles an hour © onversation is said to have thi 
will have advanced 30 feet after an obstacle is seen On the lowest level, one talks about things 
before the foot starts to apply the brakes. middle level, about people; and on the hig! 
Even more upsetting to preconceived opinion, about ideas. 
however, are conclusions reached at the Harvard [t is difficult to imagine an intelligent conversatios 
University Bureau for Street Traffic Research. Ac- that does not run, at times, on all three levels, and 
cording to its director, Dr. Miller McClintock, speed the best around-the-table talk seldom stays on o 
is not the ruthless killer newspaper headlines lead But every conversation appears to ha fairly sp 
one to think. cific, if not easily re ckoned, value. 
“It is quite right and proper,” he says, “that pub- Wouldn't, for example, a discussion ot 
lic officials, in the performance of their duties, should —cedents of the new mayor seem a little more cons 
place restraints upon the use of speed under condi- quential than an over-the-soup symposiun th 
tions which experience has proved to be productive latest in ash trays for 1936? And wouldn't a di 
of hazards. It should be pointed out, however, that cussion on whether or not freedom is a myt 
these restraints are distinctly negative in character somewhat more significant than the chat concerning 
and that they do not approach a constructive solu- the mayor? 
tion to the accident problem. Of course, the completely tolerant man, to whom 


“Statistical evidence, though inadequate,” he con- all things, all people, and all ideas are interesting 
tinues, “indicates that not more than six or seven may protest that all human utterances, however un 
per cent of fatal accidents can be attributed to speeds intelligible, are important. But even he, it seem 
of more than 50 miles per hour.” likely, would agree that “the man who knows how 


Specifically warning against interpreting his state- to talk, knows when.” 



































Near Morristown, N. ]., 1s this oak, 
over 400 years old. Local antiqua- 
rians point out that Washington 
worshipped in the church at its side. 
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Photo: (left) Central Studios 


Beauty on the beach (left)... 
New Jersey's endless stretches 
of sea-smoothed sand pro- 
vide ample space for the spry 

est gambol or the laziest nap. 


And as for fishing—well, if 
the Atlantic seaboard doesn’t 
suffice, with its shore and 
deep-sea possibilities, there 2 , 

is the tempting hinterland of Tips on Trips to 
Pennsylvania, New York, all 


of New England,and Canada. The Convention 











© ompPLeTELy charming the visitor is a fine old 
art in New Jersey at whose playground, Atlantic City, 
thousands of Rotarians and their wives will meet in 
the Annual Convention of Rotary International, June 
22 to 26. New Jersey, whose name is borrowed from 
Jersey of the Channel Islands, is a master of hospital 
ity. One may reach the State by auto, train, or plane. 
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Photos: (left) Keystone Views Co.; (below) Warren Boyer 











Photos: (left) Ewing Galloway; (above) James Sawders. 


Grover Cleveland, 22nd and 24th President of the 
United States, was born in this house at Nutley, N. ]. 


Seldom seen by the visitors, but of world importance, 
are New Jersey's textile (left) and other industrial plants. 
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At Gettysburg battlefield, Spang- 
ler’s Spring (right) yields today a 
cooling drink just as it once did to 
soldiers of both North and South 


(below) H. Armstrong Roberts; (right Keystone 


) Keystone 
Benjamin Franklin(left)as a 
Se ul ptor magined he looked 
at 17 wn 4 trudged into 
Philadelphia, a runaway 


from h § hy 1 he ¥ mnt s 10p. 








In and Around 
Philadelphia 


BK. T an hour’s ride from the bright beaches of 


lantic City is metropolitan Phil: del phia, PA... 
the United States of America was born. Here in 
city of two million people, is much to delight the 
eller: long-venerated landmarks of American h 
factories, art museums, churches, schools and coll 
and extensive parks interlocked by beautiful driv 


Photos: (above) James Sawders; (right) H. Armstrong Roberts. 
In this log cabin at Chambersburg, Pa., Jame s Buchanan, 
the 15th president of the United States, was born in 1791. 


Proudest of all Philadelphia’s many historic edifices is 
Independence Hall, visited annually by hosts of tourists. 
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Photos: (left from 
top down) Acme, 
Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R., Underwood 
& Underwood; (be 
low & center) Acme 

































Scenes which few Washington visitors miss (top to bottom): 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in the Arlington National Ceme- 
tery. ... “Mount Vernon,” Virginia, home of Washington on 





the Potomac River <<“ the Folger Shakespeare Library, gift of The Capit } on shes 
the late Henry C. Folger, which contains a famous collection of ary of every | Agton sigh: 
the works of the Bard of Avon. ... Below: A striking study ’ - 
of the home of the Supreme Court of the United States. “Records of the Pat (left), c 
two symvo wes at ent 
to the Nat bhives buil 
i 


An unusu bsaic ceil; 
(left), largest the Uni 
States, in the lfepartme 


of Justice f Wding.. 
Rear Admiral puid F,.Se 
ers, Superintet bent, Unit 
States Nat gademy, a 
color girl (vigil, above) 
1935 graduatiom ceremon 
_. . Maryland State Hor 
(right), 1! dU nnapol 


















Photos: (left and above) 
Underwood & Underwood 
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Photos: (right from 
tap down) Under- 
wood & Under- 
wood, Hammond 
Clary, Ilarris & 
Ewing; (below) 
liarris & Ewing 
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In Maryland, but a few hours from Rotary’s 1936 Convention 
city (top to bottom) Joh Ns Hopkins University, Baltimore, a 
leading institution of higher learning ...in Frederick, a rep 
lica of the home of Barbara Frietchie, whose flag figured im 
Whittier’s ballad . . . midshipmen of the United States Nat 

Academy, Annapolis... . Below: The home of Charles Ca 

roll, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, Baltimore. 





}—on the itiner- 
Agton sight-seer. 


Past” (left), one of 
wes at entrance 


thives building. 
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i the United 
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Photos: (above) Hayman Stu- 
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Want a Caddy? 


Here's Joe—one of the Minneapolis caddies of whom Author Wyck- 
off writes. Joe's locally famous for three things: his smile, his 
caddy golf championship, and his ambition to be a civil engineer. 


= 1. (Lounge of the Golf Club, 


close to the fireplace.) 

Au: What a day! Lost a new ball in 
that patch of jungle on the second. Lost 
another on the fifth. Dropped two in 
the water. Then everything blew up, 
and couldn’t even hit ’em. Another day 
like this and I’m through, boys, absolutely 
through. Too bad, but I am! A few 
caddies who aren’t blind on one side and 
dumb on both, would help some. 

Georce: Come out of it, Al, old man 
. . « just one of those days... . Sit in 
here with us; you'll feel better quick. 
Move over, boys. 

Dick: Sure thing, Al. Sit in.... 
This fireplace is wonderful after that raw 
wind, You ought to try old Joe’s system. 
The other day his luck was like yours, 
couldn’t connect. If he did hit one his 
caddy couldn’t find the ball. Joe roars 
out—you know how he does—“Here, 
boy, duh-lieve me I'll find ‘em and you 
play the game.” So Joe carried the bag, 


and could that kid play! They brought 
in Joe’s best score of the season. 

At: Hah! That’s Joe all over... 
smartest idea I’ve heard yet. Hmm-m, 
this fire’s great. Guess I won't quit after 
all. Pretty fine old club we've built up 
here, boys. ... We've pulled through 
some hard times here together. But some 
day we old timers will fade out—and I 
wonder what'll happen to it all. 

Georce: Yes, Dick and I were won- 
dering the same thing about the Rotary 
Club the other day ... old bunch is 
certainly getting along. Pass a match, 
will you? 

Dicx: That’s right. And we’ve sure 
put a lot into these organizations. But 
who’s going to run ’em the next hundred 
years . . . and our businesses and lodges 
and churches and all? I often wonder 
what'll happen to them. 

Grorce: Do you ever stop to think, 
fellows, how much the answer to that is 
in just such things as the story of old Joe 


A True Story Related 
As a Iwo-Act Play 


By George Wyckoff 


Rotary Boys’ Work Committee, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


and his caddy? I'd never given a thought 
to it until that rainy day last week. [ 
spent a couple of hours down at the caddy 
house. I don’t know when I’ve picked 
up such a new slant on anything as [| 
did from visiting with those young chaps. 
The toughest looking “egg” in the bunch 
was the smartest. Almost every one of 
those lads had a pretty clear idea of 
where he wanted to go in life. 

At: Hunh! That sounds funny from 
you, George. To me caddies are just a 
lot of tough kids—not so much human 
beings as part of the golf course you've 
got to get along with—like traps, bunk- 
ers, and the rough. 

Georce: There’s the trouble, old man. 
You never were more wrong in your life. 
When those boys seem dumb, or tough, 
we've had a lot to do with making them 
act that way. They don’t show up around 
here in very fancy clothes. But that day, 
after they became sure I wanted to be 
friendly, they became a lot of earnest 
young fellows. Some of them are help- 
ing support families; some are saving 
money to go to school on. Talk about 
caddies being human beings—well, I 
don’t know where you'd find more alive, 
red-corpuscled humans than in that caddy 
house! Then the thought struck me that 
right here, trotting around with us every 
day are a lot of the fellows who'll fill 
our shoes in that next hundred years Al 
was talking about. With us, and from 
us, they're getting their conditioning for 
life, probably more than anywhere else, 
not excepting their homes. 

Jack: No doubt about that, George. 
They see and hear a plenty! Now Al 
today, f’r instance. He— 

Av: Cut it, Jack. It’s my off day and 
you know it. But you remind me of a 
definition of a caddy. He’s the fellow 
who sees the worst side of our best men! 

Dick: George is right, boys. We golf 
players have had a big package of op- 


portunity dumped in our laps—oppor- 
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tunity to write our own answer to that 
next hundred years question. Seriously, 
what do you think we can do about it— 
except hold our tempers? 

Well,—all of us here are Ro- 
tarians. We've got our Boys’ Committee. 
Let’s put it up to them! In Rotary, 
there’s a cross-section of all the golf clubs 


GEORGE: 


iround here. 

Jack: Yes, and we've got a lot of the 
oficers and directors of those golf clubs 
who are Rotarians. 

Georce: That reminds me of some- 
thing else I thought about out at the 
I saw in those boys a po- 
I chinned 


caddy house. 
tential, future Rotary Club. 
with a coming chemist, several doctors- 
to-be, a printer, would-be air pilots, and 
chaps wanting to be priests, lawyers, golf 
of course, teachers, grocers, and 
Several expect 


pros 
engineers of every sort. 
to be college coaches. Two are studying 
music and art. In a few years they'll be 
able to fill a score of Rotary classifications. 
All these boys have hopes that are buoyed 
But their 
standards and ideals are moulded by 


along by caddy earnings. 


daily contact with us. 

At: Ahem! Id say, men, it 7s kind of 
hard to just laugh that off. You've 
started something, George. Isn’t Harry 
the chairman of our Rotary Boys’ Com- 
mittee this year? Fix up a date and we'll 
have a meeting with him—just as soon as 
he can arrange it. Countonmetobethere. 


s. ENE ul. (Three months later. Ro- 
tary Boys’ Committee at lunch.) 

Harry: Well, men, all of you seem to 
be ready, so we'll get down to business. 
We'll give all our time today to the caddy 
program. George, as you are the busy 
vice-chairman for that activity, will you 
present the developments to date? 
Fel- 
lows, I’m more than ever convinced we've 
started something in a rich field nobody 
else seems to have thought much about. 
In this community there are 19 golf 
We 
were amazed to find that about 


Gerorce: Yes, Chairman Harry. 


courses, private and public. 


1,100 boys report regularly as 
caddies, and depend entirely on © 
these courses for their summer’s 
earnings. 

Some of the golf clubs have 250 reg- 
ular boys; small clubs and public courses 
perhaps 25 or 30. Most of the boys are 
from homes where either their earnings 
are relied on for daily needs, or for win- 
A few cad- 
dies are 12 years old; a few are married 


ter clothing and schooling. 


“All of these boys have hopes that 
ave buoyed along by caddy earnings. 
But their standards and ideals are 
moulded by daily contact with us.” 


men with families, unable to find other 
work; the greatest number are about 17 
—husky, intelligent fellows with well 
controlled exteriors concealing friendly, 
impressionable, fun-loving—yet seriously) 
earnest—natures. 

But best information comes right from 
the source. So I’ve brought along one 
of my caddy friends. I’m asking him to 


He’s a 


He has a high 


tell you about things, himself. 
senior in high school. 
rating as a caddy. He’s a fine good fel 
low. So, men, I present my _ friend 
Archer. 

ArcHEr: Naturally I’m sort of embar 
rassed. But I’m speaking for all the boys, 
and I want to thank you for everything. 
Caddying should be a good job for a 
kid in high school. You work outdoors 
and get lots of muscle-building exercise. 
You come in contact with big-shot busi 
ness men and ought to learn how to get 
along with them. You learn about the 
value Of money, too, and that it’s impor 
tant to be reliable. 

In spite of all of this, caddying doesn't 
turn out so well for some of the boys. 
Some of us are—well, black sheep is the 
word. I know golf courses where there's 
a crap game every day and slick guys 
clean the suckers—rather than trying to 
earn by caddying themselves. Some 
times they make three or four times as 


much as the boys who are caddving. 


Another thing, golf clubs are s 
from the boys’ homes. Unless you re 
lucky, you have to thumb a ride. This 
kind of begging, which I guess is against 
the law, isn’t a good influence and it’s not 


' 


much fun. You've got to leave ho 


youre « 


awtully early to make sure 
hand for roll call at 11 o'clock. Golters 
on week days don’t come out until 2:30 


’ 1 
or 3:00 o'clock, so you have a long wait 
\ rou 


the average four 


until you get your first round. 


takes three hours tor 


some, so it 1s about 7:00 o'clock when ye 
get home, hungry as the dickens, f¢ 
what is left of the family suppel 

This is about the way caddies 
their day: three hours getting out t 
club and back; three hours working; fo 
hours killing time \ lot of caddi 
spend theit Wwalting time telling Stor 


they ve heard on the course, and in 


Some ot 


they 


siping. them read some che 
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magazines have picked up. 1 
they just sit and sit and sit 
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Most boys bring their own . 
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them buy them. One golf club IT know 


stopped the daily milkman trom sel ny 
milk to the caddies 


could 


club con 


so that the 


cession-counte! sell them more 
candy and pop. 
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But you men have helped us 
We feel 


from us. 


somebody expects something 


We're all trying to caddy bet 
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ter, and we are taking more pride in 
our players’ reports and our ratings. 
A total-dub caddy can’t just drift trom 
one club to another without his record 
going ahead of him. And we can see 
that the better we caddy the better our 
chances for real jobs are, because our 
caddy records will be used as references. 
I'd like to thank all you Rotarians for 
the whole gang. (Long applause.) 
Grorce: Well, Archer, old fellow, 
you've certainly told us a lot and in a fine 
way. Tell the caddy boys we're mighty 
glad if we've been able to help. We want 


to do a lot more. 


Keep in mind, men, that Archer 
works at one of the larger clubs where 
considerable provision is made for the 
caddy organization. But some golt 


courses have even no shelter for the boys, 
no place where lunches or jackets may be 
lett with security, no toilet arrangements. 
And _ practically nowhere is there any 
equipment for sports or for activities or 
reading during those many waiting hours 
Archer told us about. A lot of smart, 
normal, energetic boys together for a long 
time with just nothing to do . . . well, 
you know; you were all boys once. 

From all this you can now under- 
stand that the wholesomeness of each 
caddy organization—whether you'd want 
your own boy to work there or not— 
depends most of all on the personality, 
understanding, and skill of the young 
man who is caddymaster. Although no- 
where did we find club officers giving 
much thought to the boys, some caddy- 
masters are understanding fellows. These 
handle their organizations with friendly 
confidence and guidance. Others are 
well-meaning but just don’t know how— 
or haven’t “what it takes.” They have 
been chosen because they know caddying 








technique and all about golf, but they 
don’t know about boys. And some caddy- 
masters are assigned so many additional 
duties they simply can’t handle it all, no 
matter how capable they are. 

Arthur E. Roberts, at one time super- 
visor of caddy service for 32 golf courses 
about Chicago, says they quickly learned 
that a caddymaster who perhaps doesn’t 
know much about golf but is trained and 
adept in handling boys, gives members 
far better caddy service than the caddy- 
master who knows all about golf but is 
not skillful with boys. An experienced 
boys’ leader well understands how to use 
competent older caddies to train new boys 
in caddy technique which he himself may 
not know at first hand. And he does 
know how to inspire in boys those qual- 
ities of courtesy, control, and dependabil- 
ity, indispensable for good caddying— 
yes, and for good citizenship. So, men, 
there is the nub of the whole situation 
which we are trying to get golf club offi- 
cials to think about. 

The things we’ve done so far are just 
a start: 

First of all, we are not running any- 
body’s golf course, and we are not thrust- 
ing ourselves into other people’s organiza- 
tions. Emphasizing that, we invited the 
presidents of all the golf clubs to send 
their caddymasters as guests to a supper 
we arranged. There we asked the caddy- 
masters how we could help. They nearly 
flooded the room with suggestions. 

But, what you want to know about is 
the results of the meeting . . . here they 
are in one, two, three order: 

1. The caddymasters welcomed our 
help in the effort to provide wholesome, 
helpful conditions for caddies. 

2. They organized a council to ex- 
change ideas and correlate their efforts. 
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Golf courses are links in a chain of 
Rotary goodfellowship that cireles 
the earth... . Here are winners of 
last year’s tournament for Rotarians 
of Central California. Monterey 
Rotarians are hosts at this event, 
started by them nine years ago. 


3. They proposed to teach golfers con- 
sideration for caddies by printing some 
Friendly Suggestions which were sent out 
with the monthly membership statement 
of each golfer. 

Now, I’m going to interrupt myself 
long enough to read them to you. You'll 
agree, I think, that they’re to the point. 
The first suggestion is: The Caddymas- 
ters Council and the Rotary Boys’ Com- 
mittee seek to make caddy employment 
a more highly desirable opportunity for 
any well-principled boy . . . and thereby 
raise the standard of service. The second 
is: Caddies today shortly will be citizens 
. . . Carrying on in our communities and 
determining the character of our organ- 
izations and institutions. 

The third is: Character is more caught 
than taught. The fourth: Attitude of 
a golfer toward a caddy carries a power- 
ful influence . . . and opportunity. And 
fifth: Picture your own boy in the 
caddy’s situation, and thus be considerate 
of him. . . . Good, eh? 

Now, to go back to the list of results 
of that meeting— 

4. They established a central caddy 
registration bureau which keeps a per- 
manent record for each boy. The 
Y.M.C.A. provided headquarters and the 
council of social agencies sent volunteer 
clerical help. A standard rating system 
was suggested for all golf courses. A 
business-like identification card and carry- 
ing case were furnished each registered 
caddy. Immediate results: increased 
professional pride and sense of responsi- 
bility; a better attitude toward soliciting 
rides; opportunity to eliminate utter un- 
desirables; guidance for boys who needed 
help; tabulation of facts for future plan 
ning. 

5. They promised a recognition ban- 
quet for honor caddies at the end of the 
season. 

Harry: Men, our time is up and that’s 
the report. Since the key man in every 
caddy group is the caddymaster, undoubt- 
edly our greatest service thus far has come 
through giving him a new stimulus for 
helpful control and friendly leadership. 
Caddies and golfers both, we believe, rec- 
ognize that a little better brand of team- 
work is due on each side. Anyway, we've 
made a start toward giving 1,100 future 
citizens a fairer chance to take our places 
worthily. Meeting’s adjourned. 
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; s f ae i. y b or stained a little on the first evening 
Out-o all Ga ae @O s was worn. But now even dowagers qu 
er at bills for new dresses. A clever 1 
- 4 pair job might save hundreds of dolla: 
By W alter B. Pitkin Hence was born the shop, Repairs, Inc 
Several clerks kee p busy gathering 
tuthor of Life Begins at Forty, Take It Easy! Ete. damaged gowns, rugs, shawls, earrings 
shoes, candelabras, punch bowls vd 
what have you? 

F Mu you “in the red,” young man? corner table must catch it, so to them he You may have seen a similar out- 
Do you go deeper into debt as you seek breaks the news. the-blue idea wl ch, during the past tv 
ar opportunity for life work? Do you Each of his clients hands him a nickel years, has been seized upon by 
want to pay your own way through the Not exactly the foundation of a great enterprising folks. It’s the Perso 
lean years? Well then, if no other formu- fortune, nor even the start of a high Service Bureau. It grew out of tl 
la works, try this one! Snatch a little career, but surely a neat way of keeping ple observation that life is full « 
noney “out of the blue!” It will keep out of the red, until the skies clear. Jobs tasks which most of us would 
you out of the red, at least. like this one are not listed in books on avoid. Must you send Aunt Susan a 

Out of the blue? Yes, you know, the vocations. Either you snatch them out of | of woolly) ttens for 
way the stage magician stretches a hand _ the blue, or you never get them. Where find wrapping papet \\ 
up into the empty air and brings forth a Then there is that preposterous but en- string? How much is the par 
white rabbit. The spectators are sure no tirely sound out-of-the-blue job which age? Oh, dear! Oh, dear! M 
rabbit was there—yet see what happens! one James Daley, of New York City, buy tickets for the theat: Ir 
Many a job has been pulled right out legerdemained for himself. He’s the in dred envelops for 1 
of thin air. And it hasn’t been up the — genious citizen who observed that thou serve a hotel room for 
magician’s sleeve either. It has been sands of New Yorkers own little dogs prepare a talk on Kipling tor tl 
somewhere in his nimble wit, without which must be taken for a walk several day Morning Literary C] 
his knowing it until he went after it. He times a day. He noticed also the difh If vou must do anv or al t} 
has, in short, created it out of the dull culties besetting many such dog owners — then cast y burdens. not ot 
. fabric of necessity. (A sturdy cloth, by in the discharge of this high duty. So but on the | onal Ser 
r the way, suited to fancy tailoring!) he opened up a Daily Dog-Walking — anything | f¢ EF stim 
Meet a few of these magicians. You Service. Five dollars a month for one — given in a e. Scores of su 
ill profit by observing them at work. dog-walk daily, except Sundays. At last operators dot our larger cit te 
Here’s a colored youth down in Wash- _ report, he was hiring extra dog-walkers — probably there is room for 
ington, D. C. Maybe you read about and thinking of opening branches. all 
him in the newspapers some weeks ago. over the country. he Xl ( t Clos 
There’s a corner drug store at one of the Then we come upon Mrs. Richard her out - of - the - bluish: H 
main street car junctions where hundreds Rodgers, wife of a song writer, who hit hed it « thin air, | 
of government clerks gobble hasty break- on the bright idea of opening a tiny shop but she did it several ye 
fasts while waiting for their conveyances. close to swanky Sutton Place, where New now established in the oddest 
Government clerks must arrive at work York’s self-styled “smarties” dwell. Her you ever heard of. She a 
on time. They must catch the right car, idea, snatched out of the blue, was to re n locating closets in the house ‘ 
coffee or no coffee. So out of this neces- pair things for rich folks who no longer Het owledge of we eed 
sitv did our young magician weave this could afford to throw them away. In and the ro t ad or skirt 
job for himself: the mad old days, a dowager wo mie 1 give shoes and hats and « 
He stations himself every morning at her maid a dress which had been torn Willie's football pants 
the drug store door and eyes each on- 
coming street car. Is it bound for the 
sureau of Engraving? Aha! Then it 
must be caught by the young lady in the 
mauve dress who is half way through a 
, flapjack at the further end of the counter. 


‘Lady!” shouts our hero. “Youah cah 
is jest one block off.” 

Next comes a car bound for the Navy 
Building. Our hero knows that the three 
young gentlemen in a huddle around the 





*This article continues the stimulating series on 
Careers for Youth, begun by Dr. Pitkin in the 
April, 1935, Rotartan.—Tue Epirors 


Blue? Not these! . . . They're three 
of the twelve physically handicapped 
youths taking secretarial training 
in a vocational school at Toledo, 
Ohio. Financed by government 
funds, it was established and is gen- 
erously aided by Toledo Rotarians. 
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of her success. She can tell you, to a 
cubic inch, how big a closet must be in 
a certain kind of bedroom. She knows, 
to a linear foot, how far a man will walk 
from his couch to the hook whereon is 
suspended his top coat. Hence architects 
all over our land call her into conference 
on closets. 

Almost as novel is the career of the 
New York gentleman who snatched out 
of the blue the idea of becoming the 
world’s floorage expert. I’m practically 
sure you can’t guess what that is. Let 
me explain. 

You wish to open up a chewing gum 
factory. How many square feet for floor 
space will you need? How high must 
the ceilings be? On which floors of a 


building can you best operate? The 


floorage expert will answer all these ques- 





GQ 


tions for you. He will ask what your 
monthly turnover of chewing gum is. 
He will measure each machine you use. 
He will ascertain the amount of stock 
you must carry on hand from month to 
month. He will check up on your fire 
hazards and insurance rates. And then, 
presto, out of the blue he snatches a 
complete blueprint of the floor space and 
arrangement that you require. 

This man has built up a large and 
very sound business for himself. Prob- 
ably he has several imitators, too, all do- 
ing fairly well. For the need of his serv- 
ices is plain. 

* * * 

Now, I hope that you have observed 
the outstanding peculiarity of all these 
enterprises. Not one of them is a job 
with wages. Not one is a craft or a 
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Yet let not each gay turn thy rapture move; 
For fools admire, but men of sense approve. 
—Alexander Pope 


Aeovwéi 
hath 30 days, and with 
it passeth on one-third 
of the calendar year. 











All that glittereth is 
not gold is an an- 
cient axiom which 
slippeth glibly off 
the tongue and Vic 
thereafter often cs 
meaneth little. But 
once each year All 
Fools Day arriveth 
to proclaim again 
that truth, and to 
many a man it will 
be discovered that 25—1921, 
good things do not Club 
come gratis, that Saath 
such few as do have 
strings attached. 
—YE MAN WITH 

YR SCRATCHPAD. 


lished 


country. 

11—1921, On this date was organized the first Rotary 
Club in Mexico, at Mexico City. 

16—1936, The first District Conference to be held in 
the newest district in Rotary International (District 
85, Poland) begins at Warsaw. Ed. R. Johnson, 
President of Rotary International, and company, on 
a Rotary tour of 14 European countries, will be 


is organized as a 
member of Rotary Inter- 
national. 

22—1925, Rotary enters Alaska 
with the establishment of 
the Rotary Club of Ketch- 
ikan, the 2,000th club. 

The first Rotary 


Africa, is estab- 
at Johannesburg. 
29—1916, The Rotary Club of Havana, Cuba, is or- 

ganized, and is Rotary International's debut in Cuba. 


7—1933, The Rotary Club of Riga, Latvia, is elected to 
membership in Rotary International, the first in that 


honored visitors. 

19—1929, The Rotary Club of Bucharest, Rumania, is 
organized on this date. 

21—1921, The first Rotary Club in Australia, Melbourne, 


the Union of 
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manufacturing scheme. Each one is a 
new kind of personal service. The in 
genious person studies people’s needs 
Sometimes he looks at their needs a, 
workers. Again he looks at their need, 
as plain human beings. But always he 
looks for some deed which he may do to 
help them. 

I might fill this entire issue of Ti 
Rotarian with specimens of out-of-the 
blue jobs, and at least nine out of every 
ten would be rendering some unusua! 
personal service. One would be the e 
college instructor who created a bod 
guard service for timid ladies and i: 
portant personages. His huskies \ 
travel to Timbuctu, if necessary; or th« 
may merely escort Madame to the oper. 
and back. Another specimen would be 
the former stock broker who, having !os: 
everything in the “Big Crash,” studied 
the needs of his society friends and foun 
that they wanted their favorite Lony 
Island Shore club run better and mo: 
cheaply; so he took over its management 
and made such a success that today 
lives at the club, devotes full time to it, 
and has created the finest institution o! 
its kind. Another specimen would be tli 
man who conducts scientific research into 
alloys for dentists. Scores of them pay 
him a very small monthly fee whic! 
keeps him going in the hope of finding 
better metals for filling teeth. Anothe: 
specimen would be the woman who tak: 
charge of the children of hotel guests and 
amuses them while their parents are bu 
with their own affairs. 

The list is endless. You may add to 
it, if you study its underlying tricks. Oi 
these the most important is to go around 
your own town observing people at work 
and seeking out their troubles. Having 
located a trouble, you must analyze 
thoroughly. You must answer such qu 
tions as these: 

1. Can people solve the trouble for the: 
selves? 

2. Are they willing to do so, even if th 
can? 

3. Is the trouble vexatious enough to mak 
people pay me for my services in removing 1! 

4. Can I serve more than one person or fir 
at a time? 

5. What special training must I get to 
the job well? : 

6. Must I train myself, or can I be train 
by some teacher or institution? 

7. How much money do I need to star! 

8. Should I combine with somebody else, | 
order to get underway fast? For instance, ouy! 
there be one man who sells the idea, and 0! 
who runs the office, and one who performs ' 
service itself? 

Every week brings fresh chances to! 
men and women of lively imagination 
The coming year will be crowded wit! 
surprises. See to it that you are ready 
meet them half way with nimble wit. 
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In the Shadows 
of Crippledom 


By Margaret Watts 


New South Wales ( Australia) Society for Crippled Children 


Hhveway up a precipitous hill in 
North Sydney—up steep, uneven steps 
hewn out of rock—stands a tiny cottage 
exposed to all the gales and storms that 
sweep across the bay. 

In the living room is an improvised 
bed on which is lying a very sick boy of 
12, straight out of the hospital after a 
serious operation on his crippled toot. 

The widowed mother has had to give 
up going out cleaning because her son 
requires her constant care. To help eke 
out an existence, a boarder was taken, 
but after a week he lost his employment 
and has nowhere to go. 

Like so many mothers of crippled chil- 
dren, this one has worn herself to a 
shadow through the constant carrying of 
a heavy child to and from a hospital for 
regular treatment. 

Her son has had no education except 
for occasional classes held by women 
teachers, who give up their Saturdays 
each week for a year or two in order to 
teach handicraft to subnormal children. 

The boy needs companionship and 
help. The mother needs some practical 
friendship and a rest. If the rest does not 
and the her 
nerves will snap like pieces of over- 


come soon ease tension, 
stretched elastic. 


* * * 


LR a little house along a back alley, too 
narrow for vehicles to pass, lives a family 
struggling against the hardest odds to 
make ends meet. 

The breadwinner is now an inmate of 
a mental hospital, and his exhausted wife 
spends her days contriving to feed and 
clothe seven small children under thir- 
teen years of age. Clothes have to be 
washed each day, for the simple reason 
that extra supplies do not exist. 

Billy, who is 12, is a cripple with a 
paralyzed leg. His surgical boots had 
been mended 12 times until there was 
almost nothing left to mend. Eager to 
help, he sells papers every morning and 
evening for a few hard-earned pennies 





Peter Pan, Sir James 
M. Barrie’s “friend 
of all c hildi é ie 
beckons to Austra- 
lian boys and girls. 
This replica of the 
Frampton statue in 
Kensington Gar- 
dens, London, was 
given to their city 
by Perth Rotarians. 


His detormity and eager desire to earn 
have made him a popular little figure at 
the street corner of a busy thoroughfare, 


} 


and week after week he has joyfully 


brought home his 16 shillings to help 


pay tor the necessities of life. 


But, to his mother’s dismay, the boy’s 
health cannot stand the strain. Otten he 
falls asleep over his lessons, and gets im 
patient and irritable with the noisy chil- 
dren who play around the floor when 
he wants to be quiet. 

Sometimes, with one sweep of his arm, 
he clears the table of its debris, chases 
the infants out of the room, and slams 
the door. Then, with both elbows on the 
table, he attacks his homework with the 
grave deliberation and purpose of a 
grown man. 

To get on, exams must be passed, and 
he knows that the teacher has implici 
faith in his powers to succeed. That faith 
and his mother’s never-ending struggle 
form his guiding principles. 


Until 11 o'clock 


studies as if his life 


at night young Billy 
depends upon -the 
results he gets. 

He is overdoing it; three times a week 
he should be attending hospital for treat 
ment, but study to him comes first, be 


cause it will lead to work, and work will 


make him self-supporting. Not being able 


to stand about too much on his foot, he 
must use his brains and make a living 


as a clerk or accountant. 


His exam takes place in a few weeks. 


If there is anv Billy left by then. a holi 
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Rotarians 
Who Are in 
the Headlimes— 


Photo: (Dr, Meek) Bermuda News Bureau 

























Lett to right, above: Doctor Grorce L. Cameron, 
President of the Canadian Dental Association and a 
Past President of the Rotary Club of Swift Current, 
Saskatchewan. ... Han Yun-curen, Mayor of 
Hsinking, Manchuria, and former Governor of 
Heilungkiang Territory, Manchuria. . . . WavrTer 
W. Heap, President of the General American Lif 
Insurance Co.( St. Louis, Missouri) and the Nationa 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America,and chairman, 
United States Boys’ and Girls’ Week Committee. 





JEAN SrBELtus (in oval), 
voted by many music 
lovers the “most popula 
of all living composers.” 
Orchestras in almost 
every music capital 
joined in paying homage 
to him by playing his 
music when he recently 
celebrated his 70th an- 
miversary. He 1s an 
honorary member of 
the Helsinki-Helsingfors 
(Finland) Rotary Club. 






Left to right, above: 
Ray STANNARD Baker of 
Amherst, Massachusetts, 
prominent journalist 
and author, popularly 
known by his pen name, 
David Grayson. 

GerorceE L. Daun, archi- 
tect for the $15,000,000 
Texas Centennial Expo- 
sition in Dallas this year. 
... Dr. Raymonp E. 
MEEK, distinguished eye 


specialist and New York q 
Rotarian, who for serv- 


ices among Bermuda 

























poor was made an hon- Photos: (Sibelius) 
, Acme; (Acker- 

orary member of the son) Nussbaumer; 
, . (Latham) The 
Hamilton Rota 5 Club Argus, Melbourne 









Harry SHEINBAUM (left, center), an outstand- 
ing civic leader and Past President of the Rotary 
Club in Benoni, Union of South Africa... . 
Rosert V. FLemine (lett), Washington, D. C., 
President of the American Bankers’ Association. 
















Photo: (Lambert) Jas. Bacon & Sens 
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Fapren Sevirzky(right), 
conductor of Metropol- 
ran Theater and Peoples 
Symphony ore hestras, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

ind Sir Arthur 
Lambert (second to 
right),ex-mayor of New- 
cashe-upon T\ ne, Eng- 

whe re Ae is widely 
known for his active in- 
lerest in community af- 
fairs, and as a Past Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club. 


Among the distinguished jurists in 
Rotary are: Frep M. AckErson (above, 
left), of Niagara Falls, New York, 
who since 1915 has served continu- 
ously as a member of the New York 
State Court of Claims. . . . Sir JoHN 
LatHam (above, right), recently ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of the High 
Court of Australia, the highest ju- 
dicial position in his country. He 
has been made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Melbourne Rotary Club of 
which he was a charter member. 


and, 
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IL EUROPE. Presivent Ep. R. Jonson 
accompanied by Mrs. Jonson, daughter Rurn, 
and son (and Rotarian) Lucius, are to sail on 
March 18 for Europe, where PresipENT JOHN 
son will take part in a score or more of Rotary 


neetings. 
He will attend the meeting of the European 
Advisory Committee at Zurich, Switzerland, 


March 26-28, 


ieetings in France, Belgium, The Netherlands, 


thereafter speaking at inter-city 


and Germany. After Easter in Zurich, he will 
visit Czechoslovakia, and the first conference of 
new District 85 at Warsaw, Poland. His itin 
erary then takes him to Latvia, Lithuania, Fin 
land, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and to Eng 
land, where he will attend the conference of 
R.I.B.1. at Blackpool, May 8-12. 


* * * 


Arctic Echo. The 
frigid weather that drifted 
outh from the North Pole, 
a few weeks ago, brought 
out some significant in- 
stances of Rotary loyalty 

.. There’s Pasr Prest- 
DENT WILLIAM Van Dyke, 
of the Rotary Club of Free- 
port, Ill., for example. He 
is a dirt farmer, lives four miles from town, 
and has a nine-and-a-half-year perfect Rotary 
attendance record. One blizzardy meeting day, 
he set forth with horse and cutter. The snow 
proved too deep, and horse and cutter were left 
with a cemetery caretaker. Then he walked, 
hitch-hiked a bit, then walked some more. But 
he got there! Maynarp Mour, member of 
the Rotary Club of Zeeland, Mich., had a sim- 
ilar experience, but without the cutter and 
hitch-hiking episodes. He walked his thre= 
miles when roads were too drifted for vehicula: 


The I. ]. Kemmerers. Wedded 50 
years, that is their record—and 
they live at Independence, lowa. 








Photo: Rochester Democrat and Chrontcle 


As the Wheel Turns 


Notes about Rotary personages and events of special Rotary 
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An Olympic Welcome. 
lk game V1 be held w 
August 1-I¢ t which ath 
of the natx ru vorlid W 
competition. President ¢ 
nittee is Ds THEODORE | 
cal im de! I ie | 
oins with Disrrie Ge 


and other Rotariatr if xt 


In Memoriam. At t! 
Board of Director of R 
PRESIDENT Ep. R. Jouws 
3oard, expressed th 
death of Director Jouw A. ¢ 


suggestion of the 


for a few moment 
JOHN CRABTREES pictu! 
placed on. the Va near Ni 


festation of the grief 
of their colleague 


The Board adopted th 
an illuminated coy ha 
CRABTREI A copy ha 
Rotary Club of Walsall, Ez: 
JOHN was a member 
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Odd name combinations continue 
The latest 


ArLEN L. Oxtver, who notes that in 


Names. 


to come In. set 1s from 


C;OVERNOR 


his home club, Cape Girardeau, Mo., are PReEst- 
D Forp Groves, whose classification is auto- 

obiles; Dr. Hope, a physician; Dr. Rapp, a 
lentist; and Rock Granire Taser, “our hard- 
voiled utility magnate ‘who was born on Stone 


Etching . . . Flag. Maurice Duperrey, of 
Paris, France, in Chicago recently for a meeting 
of the Rotars 
International, on behalf of Paris Rotarians pre- 
Club, Old No. One, 
Arch of 
Triumph, erected by Napoleon in 1806. J. Ste- 


FRID 


Aims and Objects Committee of 


sented to Chicago Rotary 


a fine century-old etching of the Paris 


Epsrrom, of Stockholm, Chairman of the 


Board of the General. Electric Company of 


Sweden, and President of the International Ama- 


teur Athletic Federation, represented his Rotary 
Club in giving a small silk flag of Sweden. 
Both ambassadors-ot roodwill then received 


gavels for presentation to their respective clubs, 
iutographed by Paul Harris, Founder of Rotary. 
. * * 


Ep. R 


Albuquerque, 


When PRresIDENT 
poke at an inter-cit 
N. M., recentl 


points as distant as 


Trippers. JOHNSON 
meeting at 
, Rotarians ed thith 


Artesia, Roswell, 


yourn 


from 


Las Cruces, 


nd Portales. Three representatives of the Por- 
tales Rotary Club, which is hardly a year old, 
900 miles (there and return) 


ROST, hi tork al 


Rotar 
Vonthl, 


Rotaryana. Harwoop | 


research member of the Chicago Club 


has begun publication of Frost's Revieu 


f Popul History and Literary Mscellania. 
Vol. I, No. 1, carries an interesting story of 
Rotar ind its historical antecedents in club- 
dom 
* * * 
New Clubs. In the six fiscal years covering 


hl 


the period of the well-advertised depression, 


1930-35 Rotary Clubs were 
Rotars 

Clubs in the 
00. 


inclusive, 771 new 


membership in International. 


3,917 Rotar 


1 membership in excess of 


ected to 


now world 


are 
with 166 
Among the clubs most recently elected are: 
Roseville, Mich.; Belle Glade, Fla.; Riobamba, 
Ecuador; Wuhu, China; Mayville, Wis. 


* ” * 


The Keys Quadruplets. The Dionne blessed 


1 


event continues unparalleled, but ever since Tut 


RorarRiaNn recorded, four vears ago, that the 
charming Keys quadruplet-sisters of Hollis, 
Okla., are daughters of Rotarian Flake Keys, 


Rotarians have followed their frequently publi- 
Neighbor Ola Coch- 
of a Rotarian, now 


cized careers with interest. 
ran Hopkins, of Hollis, wife 
“The girls, as juniors in Baylor 


Waco, the 


adds this latest: 


University, Texas, are mounting 


District 
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rrandfather and 


¢ 
s 


Rotary grandson. 


heights. All are on the scholastic honor 


ind Roberta is listed with the higl 
ent.” 

* > > 
One of the kK 
Rotarians attending the con 


Romance in Mexico. 
City, Kans., 
it Mexico City 
PHait. At 


vention fa 


W ARRED 
Arts—the 


attendant 


June was 


the Palace of Fine 


—he queried an 
Spanish, whereupon 
the Rotary hostesses, answered 
English eee. 
McPhail 


Mexico, and with him returns the seforita, 1 


spoke onl an att 
senorita, ot 
months ela 


in precise few 


Rotarian makes another t 
Ana GONTHIER, now Mrs. Warren J. McPis 
* * * 
Atlantic City Sailings. 
to come from Europe to Atlantic City, N. J., 


Rotarians pl: 


June, will be especially interested in the follo 
Rotary 
as announced in a brochure from the Con 
Associ 
tion for Britain and Ireland (Tavistock Hou 
South, Tavistock “Square, London, W. C. 1) 
The Scythia will sail June 6 from Liverpoo 
via Cobh and Galway, and is due at Bostor 
June 14, and New York, June 15. On this tou 
will be Rotary International officials and oth« 
who will attend the International Assembly 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa., just prior to the Conven 
tion at Atlantic City, June 22-26. A 
invitation is extended to all Rotarians travellin 
the “official party on th 


ing memoranda on Convention to 


tion Committee of Rotary International: 


cordia 


for Europe to join 


Scythia’ which it is desired to make a r 
international fellowship group. 

The 
June 12, 


via Cobh, and 


Britannic is to sail from Havre, Fran 
and Southampton, England, June 13 
New 21 


It will carry delegates who will not have t 


is due in York June 
for pre-con\ ention tours arranged for those co! 
ing on the 


Assembly. 


do not attend t 


Sevthia who 


—THe Maw wiry THE Scrat 5 ai 


W.C. Anderson (at left, front row), 


and Rotarian sons and therr sons. 
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Rotary 
Around 
the World 


El Salvador 
Art Encouraged—Noise Frowned On 


S,n SALVADOR—Painters, sculptors, in fact all 
artists, were given an opportunity to show their 
work recently in an exhibition sponsored by the 
San Salvador Rotary Club . . . Rotarians here 


are also engaged in a campaign to 


Europe's No. 1 Club, 25 Years Old 


Dustin—The Rotary Club of Dublin, the first 
to be established outside the Continent of North 
America, recently observed its twenty-fifth an 


niversary with a huge intercity meeting. 


New Zealand 
New Jobs for Old Presidents 


AUCKLAND—When 
) be absent from a Rotary meeting recently, 
Vice-President of the Auckland Rotary Club in- 
tituted an interesting practice. 
each past president in turn to assume the chair- 
manship of the meeting. 


with great success. 


The innovation met 


Tribute to Polish Hero 


Warsaw—In appreciation of 
pressions of sympathy from Rotary Clubs in 
other countries on the death of Joseph Pilsudski, 
Marshal of Poland, the Warsaw Rotary Club 


cluded are a portrait, and excerpts from writings 
speeches which give a glimpse of his phi 


Yugoslavia 
Hundreds Get Food Semi-weekly 


SusoTica—When District Governor Dr. Vik- 


39 








Hundreds of Rotary) 
Clubs each year ho 


fathe , } ’ , 
ather-ana-son mee 





Phote George Pritchard 
hown huge stocks of food, which the Subotica 
Rotary Club distributes twice each week to sev 


the winter. 


eral hundred poor familie 


Chile 


For Ailing Children 
Renco—Sick and undernourished children in 
Rengo schools are cared for in a nursing home 


aintained by the Rengo Rotary Club. 


Austria 


Outing for Protégés 


LINz Twenty-eight choc dren, who 
have been given istance | Linz Rotarians 
during the past y« W in outing 
Nn a Nneart Ie t 


Australia 


Tools lo {borigines 








W ARRNAMBOOI Pioneer citiz recently at 
tended a festive reunion tea given by Warrn 
bool Rotarian This is an annual event, as i 
the distribution of toys, candy, and books amon 
the children in several s1 chor ot an 1so 
lated settlement .. Aborigin 1a camp Near —s : . 
Warrnambool have been giver hest of fine ly st n 
1 1& 
tools by Rotarians \ 
x t r { 
Ransack {ttics for Books 
. , f ( mp it a ‘ 
FREMANTLE An appeal to Fr ntle Rota hi , ; Veed ; 
rians brought forth from cupboards and attics a R | " 
stack of books and magazit for the use of la re | with | for anot p fe 
hildren in a local school for the deaf and t t } 
] San j i 11 Se 
~ ‘ 
Czechoslovakia war 
’ \ 
y ) ) 
Youth and Babies Benefit kia. F.71 es ak ey 
TEPLICE-Sanc Your t 
this city have 1 ived substant ud from lo . 
: “China 
Rotarians in the form of « t elief work 
Plan l p-to-dale Ie ye Clini 
HH k R 
i 
Sweden 
Ten Years Old 
StrocKHoLM—Large delegations of R 
from ot Swedish it irt tock 


Kopeng, on the slopes of Mt. Merba 
boe, 1s a pleasant reminder of a re 
cent successful inter-city meeting o 
Rotarians and their wives from | 
kjakarta, Magelang, Semarang, and 
Solo, in the Netherland Indies. 








to join with Rotarian ot that 


cit in observin their tenth anni iry. 


Hawati 
Plane Hobbyists Win Trips 


HIoNOLULI The Rotar Club of Ho 
re nt} ponsored a hobb how A teatu ol 
it Va in airplane moc itest vith first 
p for junior and yr entri ot a round 
trip to Maui offered by the | Isla \ 
England 

i . 7" 

Weigh School Training 

WoLvVERHAMPTON—For more than a ir a 
group of Rotarian business men have ide a 


careful study of the education 
termine whether it is training bo 


{ 


for efficient participation in busin id 


trial life. Wolverhampton is one ot e1 
lish cities selected by Rotarians and t B 
Minister of Education to con t 


Straits Settlements 
$2,000 a Month for Unemployed 


SiIncaporE—The fund maintai t 
rotary Club of Singapore for the 1 t ot un- 
employed families is now reaching a ma ot 


0 per month, 


Brazil 
] > “ , } ’ / a , 
lid Beggars, Hospital, Pedestrians 
ForTaLeza—Few beggars are seen in Forta 
leza doorways since the Rotary Club persuaded 
the government to provide an asylum for them. 
An elevator has been installed in a local 
hospital by Rotarians of Fortaleza, and the most 
recent community problem to engage their in 
terest is the drafting and enforcement of a city 


traflic code. 


Canada 
Boys’ Clubs Curb Crime 


Saint Jounx, N. B.—Boys’ clubs operated in 
two sections of the city by Saint John Rotarians 
account for a 75 per cent improvement in juve- 
nile crime and general boy trouble, local poli 
ofhcials report. Both clubs are carefully supe 
vised by members ot the Bovs’ Work Commit 
tee which arranges for coaching in vollev ba 


boxing, basketball, hockev, 


A closer fellowship among members 
of the Rotary Club of Rockhampton, 
Australia, 1s credited to a cara- 
van outing the club held recently. 


HNOSPEDER 
INF AWB 
ROT Ee Clie 


CUILEAN 





joys from these clubs recently held their own 


amateur night with talent drawn from among 
their members. 

First to Entertain Governor-General 
Que.—Members ot the Rotary 
Club of Sherbrooke have the honor of having 
been the first Rotarians in Canada to entertain 
His Excellency Lord Tweedsmuir, the Governor- 
General of Canada. So that other leading 


citizens might also bid Lord Tweedsmuir wel- 


SHERBROOKE 


come each Rotarian invited a prominent business 
in to the meeting. Lord Tweedsmuir ex- 
essed his keen appreciation of the Rotary 


movement. 


Hoot Mon! 

New Grascow, N. S.-—Members of the Ro- 
tary Club of New Glasgow sponsored a recent 
concert of two musicians from Scotland. 
Sharpen Minds, Repair Teeth 


Mepictine Hat, Atta.—Local schools are 


n assistance by Medicine Hat Rotarians 
through a grant of money for the purchase of 
high school text books to be loaned to pupils. 
The club is also providing dental care for school 
children, and has donated a shield for competi- 
tion at the public school annual field day. 


Amateur Night Aids Jobless 


Branpon, Man.—A well-planned winter pro- 
| 


by the Brandon Rotary Club. An amateur night 


rram for the unemployed has been provided 
ld in late December netted funds to help the 
b carry on its work. 
" . 
Fifty Youths Get Gym Fees 
YorKTON, Sask.—Gymanasium fees are being 
id by the Yorkton Rotary Club for 50 boys 
ind girls who would otherwise be unable to 
take advantage of these recreation facilities. 
Hands Across the Luncheon Table 
Ortrawa, Ont.—Consular and other represen- 
tatives from overseas countries resident in Ot- 
tawa were guests at a luncheon held in their 
honor by members of the Ottawa Rotary Club. 
Jamboree Aids Santa 


Hawkespury, Ont.—Rotarians of Hawkes- 
bury held a Rotary Jamboree some months ago 
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What boy wouldn't thrill to the pros- 
pects of a seacoast outing, as did 
these from an orphanage supported 
by the Chillén, Chile, Rotary Club? 


which provided a substantial sum for assistance 
to children and needy families. 


United States of America 
Reading Room for Boys 


CHEROKEE, IaA.—A complete library of Bo 
Scout literature has been added to a readin 
room for boys through a special donation from 
the Cherokee Rotary Club. 

Blind Get Talking Books . 

HazvLeton, Pa.—Co6perating with the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, Hazleton Ro- 
tarians took the leadership in a campaign which 


has made it possible for 
blind people in Hazleton 
and its vicinity to avail 
themselves of a number of 
portable sound reproduc- 
ing machines on which 
“talking books” for the 
blind are played. 


For Radio Fans 


Daytona Beacu, Fra.— 
A series of interesting pro- 
grams by speakers of na- 
tional and _ international 
prominence, arranged for 
the regular meetings of the 
Daytona Beach Rotary Club over a twelve-we 
period during the winter months, were broad 
cast so that other Daytona Beach citizens might 
have an opportunity to hear them also. Abo 
one of the two Hopi Indian chiefs from Arizona 
who entertained with songs in their own t 





Hopi chieftain 


Lomahaftema 


Army Officers and Families Féted 

Lawton, Oxra.—Rotarians of Lawton 
their wives gave a banquet recently at whi 
officers of the United States Army and 
families were guests. Entertainment of o 
stationed at a nearby fort has been made ai 
nual event. 


Round-Up for Capon Raisers 

Lock Haven, Pa—Not a member of the 
Lock Haven Rotary Club missed the +-H Capo 
Club Round-up held near their city recent 
for it was through their contributions that 
particular project has been financed. 


Civic Award to County Court Clerk 

NEBRASKA City, Nesr.—In recognition of her 
outstanding service to friendless women and 
children, Miss Ray Millar, clerk of the County 
Court, was given the local Rotary Club’s 1935 
civic award. 


Boy Scouts Visit Local Businesses 


San Benrtro, Tex.—Every local Boy Scout ts 
given an opportunity to meet San Benito Ro- 
tarians at their places of business on Saturdays 
through a plan arranged by their sponsors, the 
Rotary Club. One Scout visits the Rotary Club 
weekly, is introduced, and tells about himself. 


Flag Donors to Meet at Convention 


Curnton, [i.—In connection with an inter- 
national meeting held in this city recently, 
Clinton Rotarians sent United States flags to 
Clubs in 50 countries, suggesting that they send 
to the Clinton Club the emblems of their par- 
ticular lands. As each flag is received the Chair- 
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Teams representing the Rotary Clubs 
of Gladstone and Escanaba, Mich., 
inaugurated a new game—snowshog 
ball—at the 4th annual Winte 
Sports Carnival held in Gladstone. 





f the Clinton International Relations Com 
acknowledges it by letter and adds the 
tion that a meeting of Clinton convention 
ind the delegates from the countries ex 


ing flags be arranged at Atlantic Cit 








Organize Junior Rotary Club 


Wissen Wawa wee 250 tanios ing program was given during which a pioneer décidied’ that the foillov 
Rotarians enrolled in city schools, Rotarians of organization was tablisnes ad { nd ¢ K t 
Williamsport are assisting the group in organ {fter-Dark Skating for Youth n . 
izing a Junior Rotary Club among high school é ; ie , 

and seniors. Outstanding scholarshiy Uxprine : Mass.—Youngsters in t city have om 
portsmanship are the chief requisites of _ yed cae , 
bership pond kept lighted and i pair by the I 
Rotary Clul \ ¢ 
War-Peace Essay Contest on for all schoc lso or 
{ tr local « { t 


THIRTY-SIXTH DistRictT—At least a thousand 
junior and senior high school students are ex Fat and Lean Balance Pro ms 
pected to take part in the Peace Essay Contest 





. : > RON, OHTO la { wshi ri ted niistin 
sponsored by the 65 Rotary Clubs in the 36th \K} Ha aay ; 
> eae . from the unusu manner 1 which Akron R r nt I ( 
District (northern part of New Jersey). Con om the unusu scxthhos etal —— 
tabrane accion fi ae ae ; . uc 
testants may select one of these three topics:  ‘?74MS assign ; 
a eams are made up fr p h - £ oh buds R 
“Hindrances to Peace, tea a : ne, t 
‘ ~ Club } t } | Ab t & 
Cause and Cure of War,” ib—the Fat M 
and “A Program of Peace.”’ is the resy ‘ 
Clubs select the winning see ene 
manuscript in their city and Students Deliver Prize Speeches Honors for Honorary Me 
submit it to the district f 
judging committee. Prizes Waco. 7 St ts j Fi ( ; I 
of $50, $30, and $20 are to hool w th at 
be awarded, and the first- igned t t ( t : 
prize winner is to read his them bet the W t Club . d 
essay at the district meeting P , = Wedicat 
: . Cai or County Cripples a a s | 
ite Spring. we | Te "tr crite yf Paul Har i 
~ Boo I Me () } ’ t 
Honor 4-H Style ( 
a 4 aren were X ¢ t \ 
10 ] 
Champion crippled chil ; 1 | ee R i ( 
] t t A ad t 
GERMANTOWN, OHIO.— vi Rotary ¢ ’ 
At the style review held in lunch were furnished by Rotarians and tl 
connection with the 4-H wives for those f ; les which had to come I : Club Ils Young, But 
Club Congress in Chicago, great distance LOK Rotaria ¢ been 
in early winter, Miss Eliz working cle th u inty w re nur ‘4 ; 
eth Zehring (right) was for five years in suj 
j y ~ } } t 
declared National Grand cial treatment 
champion. In recognition } ) . 
8 Potato Champions at Round-Up he ¢ ane 
f the fame that she has ? : 
brough . -j zer- DuBois, Pa | H clut vel trot I ‘ 
ght to their city, Ger 4-H style champ ; eniad : 
mantown Rotarians named given an opportunity to exhibit priz d pota ; 
her guest of honor at their recent anniversary toes in the Annua tato R nsored 
Io ’ . b he vay) Rot , 
and ladies’ night banquet. by the Dul I ( >0N00 Country Children See Duran 
poe mee a  . as } ay oe 
#0-Year Residents Start Pioneer Club Conduct Health Survey D 
BrowNnwoop, Tex.—Residents of the count CLINTON, Me Wonder t how much 
for 40 years or more were honored at a dinner service a group of ne! ith a limited bud 
by the Brownwood Rotary Club. An interest get could render cripples, Clinton Rotarian ‘1 


: R 
Two “pancake suppe it ou 
Rot ’ dla a nian the 
V\Old/ fi VLUGLY UCCEPICaG ile 

! 
waiters Nave welled the oa 


/A ; svt " J 
children und of the Rot ( 
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held an international mecting at wh G under the direction of the local fire inspector 

Gildaro Magana of the Northern District’ of which will make them familiar with methods 

Baja California, Mexico, was the guest of hon t fire prevention, first aid, control of small 

Ofhcials from Mexico Cit Mexicali, a fir and the use of fire-fighting apparatus. 

Mijuana, also came to the 1 un is did . 

nabivee..ot the’ Gennilaes Merdings Hk tira Fellowship Questionnaire 

ind Chil JACKSONVILLE, Fia.—Proof sheets bearing th 
unidentified portraits of the 120 members of the 

Scout Bookshelf in Public Librar} Rotary Club were recently sent to each Rotarian 


Goshen, Inp.—To the local public library t with the suggestion that he identify as many of 


the pictures as possible. The Board of Directors 


Rotary Club of Goshen has donated a sect ‘ 
of the Jacksonville Rotary Club will later com- 


devoted to Boy Scout pamphlets and book 


pile statistics on the completed sheets with a view 

. . SO. sal sce ; » fell 5 

Penniless Stutterers Get Gratis Aid to determining just how well their fellowshi 
nd acquaintance program is functioning. 


Lussock, Tex.—Two physician members of 
the Lubbock Rotary Club are offering thei ry Service Clubs Cooperate 
ices gratis in a speech correction clini n : 
23 : PuorNntx, Artz.—Members of Rotary and other 
ducted at the Texas Technological Co 


ervice clubs approaching Phoenix on either of 


Whole Town Turns Out its three main highways, find an attractive greet- 


ing sign (lighted at night) which gives the em 

CHerokek, Oxta—When the Cherok Ro blem and meeting date of the five Phoenix civic 
tary Club entertains farmers from th Irround clubs. Care and lighting have been arranged 
ing country, the entire town joins in givin na three-vear contract 
them a cordial welcome These annual open 
meetings, to which prominent speakers are 1 Oxygen Tent Saves Mother's Life 
vited, have been a marked suc Over 4 PocaTeLLo, Ipa.—An oxygen tent, the onl; 
ol ral year ine in the vicinity, donated to the city by the 


Pocatello Rotary Club, just recently saved th 


unior Fire Fie , ' 
Ju yr Fire Fight , life of a young mother suffering from pneu- 
Without the oxygen tent, a grateful 


Lirrte Rock, ArK.—Boys over 12 


age may, with the consent of their parent letter trom her family states, she would undoubt 
become members of the Junior Fire Department d not have survived. 
which is being organized under the auspi of 
} . _ 1 4) oy here O00 les “e 
the Litthe Rock Rotary Club Though not 7 42 Members . . . 1, Visitors 
mitted to engage in actual fire fightit tl Royat Oax, Micu.—tThe first vear 600 Ro 


youths will be provided with a training cou tarians were there; last year 800 attended; and 


When You Stop in New York 
on Your Way to and from the 


ATLANTIC CITY 
CONVENTION 















“NEW YORK’S 
BEST LOCATED HOTEL” 













NEW YORK 
ROTARY CLUB 
HEADQUARTERS 

Luncheon 


Thursdays at 12:30 


ting advertisers, please mention “The Rotariar 





You'll save time, enjoy delicious meals and 
profit by the finest combination of convenience 


and comfort you have ever known. 


RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK Just a few steps from trains 


FRANK J, CROHAN, President 
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just recently the third mid-winter inter-cit 

meeting of the Royal Oak Rotary Club brough 

an attendance of more than 1,000 Rotarian 
7 

Z235 


from some 51 clubs in the rd District an 


a few outlying cities. Addresses at the bang 

were given by District Governor William M 
Gray and International Director Emmet Ric] 
ards; a Miss Atlantic City distributed conventio: 
literature; a boxing tournament followed th 
banquet; and after that several hours were d 

voted to fellowship under the attractive title of 


“Afterglow.” 


Leads Community .. . and District 


Dunn, N. C.—In both membership gains (a 
increase of 66 per cent) and in the number of 
100 per cent meetings held, Dunn Rotarian 
have this past year led their district, the 57th 

. . This Rotary Club has sponsored the estab 
lishment of a produce exchange, has develop 
high school sports, and has fed many need 
children. 


Circus Hails New Year 


WyTHEVILLE, Va.—A jolly circus performa: 
with Rotarians playing an active part was tl 
principal feature of the Ladies’ Night and Ney 
Year program arranged by the Wytheville Rota 
Club. 


Reap Friendship Harvest 

Herincton, Kans.—Increasingly friend] 
lations with farmers in their trade territory ha 
resulted from the rural-urban program spon 
by the Herington Rotary Club. Several Rota 
meetings have been held with business lead 
in small adjacent towns; and a series of picni 
in which town and country join are a regu! 
part of the summer program. 


Broadcast Anniversary Meeting 


C.—Twelve Rotary Club 
whose meeting dates were on the same da 


CHARLOTTE, N. 


had radio receiving sets installed in their meetin 
places and so participated in the 31st anniversar 
program of Rotary which the Charlotte Club w 
privileged to broadcast. Many other Rotarian 
in the district, whose clubs did not meet that 
day, tuned in on the meeting. 


Publicity 


DututH, Mixn.—Rotarians announced tl 
date for their silver jubilee on the front pag 
of the Duluth News-Tribune with a thi 
bank headline. The rest of the page was devoted 
to a photograph of Duluth Rotarians assembled 
in meeting. 


Free Tokens for Tots 


EucENE, Ore.—When bus tickets for under 
nourished children attending a nursery school 
were exhausted, teachers wondered how the 
were going to transport their charges. Rotart 
ans of Eugene came to the rescue with enough 
shining bus tokens to carry the children through 
two cold winter months. 


75-Pound Birthday Cake 


Sr. JosepH, Mo.—For all Rotarians whos 
birth dates fell within a four-month period, 
the St. Joseph Rotary Club recently held a 
birthday party the main feature of which was 
an imposing 75-pound cake. Rotarian Max 
Andriano, who at 81 is dean of St. Joseph 
Rotarians, composed a souvenir program with 
an appropriate verse for each of the birthda 
brethren. 
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Our Readers’ Open Forum 


[Continued from page 2] 


It should not be astonishing to watch the 
crowth of public taste and appreciation in the 
field of films.” Considering the comparative 

uth of motion pictures themselves, the time 
nt in developing Better Films Committees is 
inconsiderable. They are now articulate. 
I reach in America into churches, schools, 
and homes which are resolved that the 
work shall not be undermined in 
the recreational hours. What is demanded is 
It is honesty in the portrayal 





raries 
done there 
concrete”’ also. 
of life and its problems, first of all; taste in de- 
picting situations which are ugly in themselves 
but need no exaggeration to express truth, nor 
sentimentality to camouflage it; and sincerity in 
emphasizing decency and a spiritual attitude 
above debasing attitudes 

Laura OsMAN VRUWINK, Chairman 
Committee, Women's Univer- 


AOL. 


Motion Picture 
Club, Los Angeles Branch A 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Eliminate Archaic Censorship” 


The three articles on motion pictures in the 
February ROTARIAN impressed upon me the fact 
that the amount of influence which the movies 
exert upon the public is as yet unknown. 

I was also impressed by the fact that although 
America is not so movie 
countries like England, yet we are becoming 

1ovie conscious very rapidly. 

It seems apparent that America is becoming 
greatly concerned over the educational possibili 
ties inherent in the movies. The article by Mr. 
Depinet would seem to indicate that the film 
producer is keenly aware of his responsibility. 
It was also interesting to note that the film 
producer especially, perhaps others to a lesser 
degree, realizes that the primary function of the 
movie is to entertain and not to educate. 

We in psychology know, however, that much 
earning is obtained through what we call unin- 
tentiona! learning; that is, learning which is 
unconsciously acquired. We know too that this 
type of learning has as much, if not more, in- 
fluence upon behavior as the conscious type. If 
this is true, the motion picture will exert a tre- 


conscious as some 


mendous educational influence even though its 
primary aim will be to entertain 
I believe, also, that the tendency is in the 
direction of placing greater responsibility upon 
the producers and distributors and eliminating 
the perhaps archaic method of censorship. 1 
think this is a healthy tendency. It is my be- 
lief that we cannot educate the public through 
censorship; we must educate by giving a higher 
type of motion picture. 
J. E. Batuurst, 
Head of Department of Education and 
Psychology, Birmingham-Southern College 
Birmingham, Ala. 


“A Thought-Provoking Tale” 


It is many a day since I’ve read a more 
thought-provoking tale than The Challenge: 
More Workers Than Jobs by Albin E. Johnson 
in the February Rorartan. Give us more of 
that mental vintage, please. 

While I have my typewriter in hand, may I 
Point out for the information of urban Rota- 
rians, that the carry-over of world wheat is to- 
day reduced to about normal—and the only 
fly in that cereal piece is the possibility of bum- 


per crops of North American wheat in 


As most of the normally wheat-deficient nations 
of Europe don’t want foreign wheat at any 
price, generous North American yields could 
shove us back into the surplus bog within a 


single season. 


Of course, if Europe is going to have a thin 
crop, for a change, that would alter the wheat 
scene—and the more North American bushels 
of the bread grain (1936 model) the merrier 


"twill be. 
SSON 


WaLterR P. Davi 


Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Carving, Carving Everywhere 
“Winter; Snow; The sough of wind; No sin- 


gle sound to cheer’—that’s the scene, which 
according to Kurt Fox, secretary of the 
Wis., Rotary Club, 


had no place in the 


Janes- 


ville, was spoiled by man 


and December RoTaRIAN, 


because boys carved their initials on 


foreground of the picture, 


birch trees in the 


because of that rudeness, Rotarian Fox believes, 


for ich presenta- 


commendab! But let us, 


the judgment of the editors 


tion was not ver 


however, look at the same picture from anoth 
view. 

“No 
is not 


single sound to 
isolated Ot 
when December comes, but the carvings t 
another | story. sometimes we do 
sounds to cheer us, and just a litt 
mark somewhere brin 

Looking over this 
1 of these 


severai 


ries. picture w can spect 
initials and make con 


and | obab 


late on 


clusion that thi was still 3 


spot 
quite frequently visited by bo 
quite natural for a bo 


» uncon 


It does seem who 


1 
te t 


happens to possess a good sharp knife, t 


sciously carve something, usually his initials on 


some old well, or barn, or tree. This human 


instinct, which we evidently have inherited 


from our ancestors of 
gives us impulses to mark the places we have 


thousands of years ago, 


lived in with something lasting, impulses to pre- 


serve something of ourselves with the “will to 


live” as Schopenhauer would have it; and it 
was this instinct that motivated, some 60,000 
years ago, Cromagnon who carved the little 
figures, and who painted tl ture of a bau 


Alta 


one o! thos carvings on 


ruch on a wall of the cave of lira in Spain. 

Suppose 
the birch tree had been done by some of 
great men like Washington or Lincoln 
treasure it and not regard it as a 
Carving on trees may be wrong, yet it 
of habitation, and of the hard, inflexible instinct 
We find it on 


buildings in 


our 
we should 
mutilation. 
peaks 
tradition. rocks, 
old 
well as in this country. 
a small lighthouse in the town of Gim 
60 miles north of Winnipeg, Canada, which was 


of human 


trees, wells, and Europe as 


secing once 


li, some 


I remember 


literally covered with initials, and yet there was 


not one person to be seen in that smal! harbor. 


I don’t wish to have Mr. Fox think that carv- 


ing or tree mutilating is my hobby; it is not. I 
remember of only once carving my initials on 
an old hickory tree some 32 years ago, and 


while I haven't seen the tree since, because of 
that incident, I have many times vis 
in my memory 

L. V. Texer, Rotarian 
T atle 





ring 


Minot, N. Dak. 
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tradition | 


your voyage fo 


EUROPE 


In so many ways the British tradition 
can enhance the pleasure of that trip 
to Europe: in the service of a trained 
personnel with age-old standards to 


maintain . . . in seamanship that ex 


presses all the picturesque romance 
of deep-water sailing . . . in the good 
taste that makes lavish entertainment 
seem spontaneous and unforced. 


EXPRESS SERVICE to Cherbourg and South- 
ampton...now maintained by the ‘Aquitania”’ 
and ‘‘Berengaria” . . . soon to be augmented 
by the new superliner ‘Queen Mary”, mak 
ing her first sailing from New York June 5. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHANNEL SERVICES... 
from two to three sailings every week . . . to 
a variety of British and Continental ports that 
afford convenient entry to any country of 
Europe...in a fleet of 17 famed liners in 

ing the Georgic and Britannic, Carinthi 
Franconia, Scythia, Samaria, Laconia, etc 





OLYMPIC GAMES TOURS 


. . . personally conducted by famous 
coaches. 20 tours ranging from 27 to 
59 days. Sailings from July 2 to 23 in 
famous ships including the new super- 
liner ‘‘Queen Mary’”’. Rates from $335. 
Write for special 36-page booklet. 











We suggest that you book 
early for Europe this year 
_.. through your local agent or Cunard White 
Star Line . . . offices at 25 Broadway and 638 
Fifth Ave. in N. Y., and in other principal cities. 


CUNARD 
WHITE 
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HERE 

LOOK (RE 
Start that boy with a hobby, 150,000 prehistoric 
relics for sale Anything you want such as flint and 
stone work, copper, pottery, bone beads, etce.—31 


years in business, Price list 5¢ 


G. E. PILQUIST 
Box 666, Dardanelle, Ark. 


COCKER 
SPANIELS 


. The merry, sporty little 
yet ei rt ee, «= Cocker is not only a man’s 

dog, but readily adapts him- 
elf to the entire family, For sales list and full infor- 
mation write: Mr, & Mrs. W. W. Weiman. 


Great Oak Kennels, P. 0. Box 644, Wilmington, Delaware 
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Why Not Collect Antique Arms? 


The World’s Most Interesting Hobby for Men 


U i 
U iI 
il FREE SALES LISTS il 





F. THEODORE DEXTER 
910 Jefferson Street Topeka, Kansas H 


- SSS = 
Sautweies GOLF BAG 
Stands up automatically when set down. 
Gives your caddy and clubs a treat. Half 
the weight of the old style leather bag. Will 
send to subscribers to “The Rotarian” on 
approval. Supply limited, order today. 
Manufactured by 

R. E. MORELAND, Galveston, Texas 


ad 








® For a convenient reference to timely 
articles on economic, social, interna- 
tional, and Rotary subjects, send for 
the 1935 Index to Tue Rorartan. No 
charge. Tue Rotarian, 35 E. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago, Il. 
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The Hobbyhorse 
Hitching Post 


Here’s the kind of hobbyhorse on which 
Rotarian Wellington Potter of Rochester, Neu 
York, posts merrily along. 

In helping our children with homework, my 
wife and I noted that it would be advisable to 
save word derivations and meanings which we 
had looked up for one child, in order that the 
next in line might use them also. 

Over a number of years I had actively inter- 
ested myself, impulsed by the Rochester Rotary 
Club, in developing the stamp collecting hobby 
among crippled children. The undertaking 
grew and needed more money. So I put my 
thinking-cap on in real earnest and finally de- 
vised a plan to capitalize the work we'd done 
with our own children. 

I picked out the most picturesque and 
colorful derivations possible from our now large 
collection, and with these as material planned a 
series of radio programs, covering words used 
in different fields of human endeavor. The 
range was all-inclusive, stretching from such 
antipodes as war to painting and music. In 
politics, to take but one example, I might select 
such a word as candidate. 

Of this particular word I show that in early 
Roman days the term meant clothed in white, 
the costume used by office-seekers because it 
symbolized humility and fidelity. And I add 
that a candidate is supposed to have political 
ambition, discovering to the radio audience the 
meaning of that quality which Caesar had in 
fatal abundance. Ambitio signified in those 
golden days that I go about canvassing. 

Again I explain that the political term mug- 














THE STEVENS 


World's Largest Hotel 


CHICAGO 


Like European hotels of great re- 
pute, The Stevens is just outside 
the noisy central business district 
—yet but a few steps to wherever 
one wants to go in Chicago. 
Rooms with bath from $2.50. 


DINE SMART—THE CONTINENTAL ROOM 
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DEAR GROOM : 
+ COLLECT ANY KMD Op 


HORSE PICTURES 
Lins el 


AND ALSO HORSE 


STATUES _ I STARTED 3 
YEARS AGO AND STILL 
ee ig 


2 hak (8 FEARS oLp) 
31% CLINTON ST 
PENN YAN 
NEW YORK SrAre 


BARBARA B. BEAUMONT 


JAN.30,193G. 











The Groom of the hobbyhorses was 
very pleased, indeed, to get the 
fine letter from Barbara telling 
about her amusing hobby. Her 
father 1s Rotarian Charles Beaumont. 


wump originally meant high individuality in 
action, but has been corrupted to mean a turn 
coat or political Pharisee. Each entire program 
was to be restricted to one field of endeavor 

I am waiting to hear the results of the first 
tryout of my program called The King’s English 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System. It 
enough radio listeners write Columbia approving 
this program and its crippled children benctit 
it will be continued as a series. 


Rotarians and members of their families w/o 
are hobbyists are invited to write to The Groom 
about their enterprises—or to share ideas wit! 
the following: 


Immigrant Groups: William D. Harris reer 
among sons of foreign born), New London, Conn 

Marionettes: Walter A. Faust (puppet shows 
and marionette construction), Clinton, Ll. 

Public Safety: R. J. Laird (literature on motor 
accidents), 303 Victoria Arcade, Auckland, New 
Zealand. 

Gardening: Alonzo B. Scott (prize dahlias), 
Adams St., Fairmont, W. Va.; Charles A. Upson 
(new delphininm strains), Upson Point, Lockport, 
Be is ein (cactus gardens), Box 65, 
Fontana, Calif. 

Dancing: Luman S. Brown (80-year-old terp- 
sichorean), 317 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 

Guns: W. H. Lee (collector), 468 Locust Street, 
Lockport, N. Y. 

History: Shirl Herr (location and recording 
of guns from me | Sg and Indian War), Craw- 
eer. Ind.; Wm. H. Richardson ig" w Jersey 
history), 2 ae Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

Dogs: W. H. Schmelzel (Springer Spaniels), 
1562 First National Bank Building, Saint Paul, 
Minn. 

Geology: Fred C. Stamm (owns 10,000 rock 
specimens), Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Indian Relics and Handiwork: Allen L. Moore 
(Indian implement collector), Fairmont, Minn.; 
Ernest R. Reiff (collects Indian craftwork), 1222 
University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Character Reading: Walter Smith (student of 
handwriting), Hawkesbury, Ont., Canada. 

Cabinet Work: Otto E. Albrecht (designs and 
builds furniture), 81 East 6th Street, St. Peul, 
Minn. 

Books: Waldo E. Grimes (collector), State 
College, Manhattan, Kans. 

—Tue Groom 
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Two's Company 


Continued from page 15} 


the sun is shining squarely on the water 
in the middle of the day, you may see a 
pickerel where he lies, but not always 
even then. As the shadows lengthen, 
how many times have you and | had a 
strike close alongside the boat, and have 
seen nothing more than the complete or 
partial disappearance of the bait, as the 
invisible jaws closed over it. 

See that rotting stump of an old white 
pine. There ought to be a pickerel some- 
where round it. I cast my wiggler so that 
it falls ten feet beyond, and drag it slowly 
past. Nothing? try the other 
side. Sometimes it takes a lot of teasing 
strike. Or 
the lily 
one hid- 


Then 


before can make him 
that’s a likely opening among 
pads. There ought to be a big 


Perhaps I get him, and then 


you 


ing there. 
again perhaps I don’t. And so when that 
place is fished out, up comes my pole, 
and the canoe takes me serenely onward 
to another spot. 

Maybe there’s something doing under 
that old log. Off goes the wiggler on its 
predatory mission, and bang it comes 
log, and, what's 


down on top of the log, 
worse, a hook goes into a seam the 
weather opened. And I've got to go and 
lift it out. And if there were 40 pickerel 
under the log Til get not even a smell of 
them until the next time. 

And so with this and that, before the 
fish stop biting I have perhaps six or 
eight pickerel, perhaps but two. But few 
or many, I have had what “T. R.” (Theo 
dore Roosevelt, Sr.) used to call “‘a cork 
ing ime.” I always hate to quit. 

A canoe and one is company, and no 
amount of pickerel can make it a crowd. 

There is nothing better than such soll- 


tary fishing, except of course when Rubia 





lease mention 


When writin tf 





One when she 


betwee n us 


comes along. evening 


did, we took lo pickerel, 
enough for my brother's household and 
my own. 

Not one of them quite reached two 
pounds, and most of them were under 
than if 


one. We had more fun we 
had caught a hundred pounds of fish, 
twice over, and the whole world was 


hlled with calm contentment as we pad 
dled homeward in the twilight, bringing 
the captives of our rod and our reel along 
with us. 


as I sat motionless 


Another time, and 
alone, with not a ripple on the surface 
and not a living thing in sight, came the 
sharp whistle of a buck across the water. 
I never saw him, but he brought back 
made the ants crawl 
back. Suddenly 
familiar pond grew strange, the 

full ot 


old days in the wilderness again. 


| breathless evening as a 


blue jay cried his autumn challenge in 


memories that up 


and down my the 
wood 
It was like 


about it questions. 


the thicket, a winged seed from a milk 
weed pod floated with slow dignity over 
the listening pond, and came unhasting 
to its light rest upon the silent water. 
Scarcely had it done so when over the 
hillside resounded the hammer stroke ot 
the greatest ot wood peck« rs, and ina mo 
ment the Cock of the Woods flew wavily 
across and struck a new anvil on the other 
bank. 
Then trom the quiet distance three 
grebes came winging close to the darken 
ing surtace, lighted upon it without a 
sound, and on it drew smooth lengthen 
ing broad-arrows as they went about their 


\ little 


Move 


noiseless personal affairs. breeze 


breathed and ceased. lo seemed 
like a sacrilege 


Such things are best remembered when 


a man goes fishing. As these and many 


incident ot 


serenely moved and lingered in my mus 


another quiet evenings 


ing memory, while the light faded into 
all still, 


a smashing strike in the lily pads brought 


darkness and the world was 


me with a jar back to the earth again. 
Swiftly the rod bent to my hand, then 


A skilletful of sizzling pickerel on 
a@ snappy summe) 
such simple joys abundantly reward 
the expert—and lucky—angler’s 
efforts, and “of such times and 
places are quietness and peace.” 


morning 








FENCE 


New une POST 


MAKES FENCE HISTORY 















in € 
| lage knows i 


Jencing and metals 


“We recognize PAGE as the fence pioneer. 
Heretofore ® 


Witness this new fence post 
have been adaptations of 
Now PAGE gives us the 


| | new wing channel line Post designed by 


fence posts 


existing sections 





their engineers especially for fence, with 


many advantages resulting superior gal 


vanizing, greater strength, a tar neater, 


more serviceable installation.” 





{1RMCO Iron, ALCOA 
{llegheny Stain'ess Steel, genuine 


fence metals- 


{luminum, 
Wrought lron 


your fence problem 


PAGE alone offers a selection of quality 
| 
} 


One of these best serves 


Located throughout the United States 
are 92 Page Fence exverts who will gladly 
consult with you. Write to one of the 
offices shown below for helpful literature 











and name of Page Fence expert near you 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


(This Labei— Your Guarantee 
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America’s first 5) ire fence- since 1883 


Advertising ralés in 


The ROTARIAN 


MAGAZINE 
are not tiigh-Wailé for 
complete (HfO2ma#jion. 





Here's Help for the 
Rotary Club Speaker 


For the busy Rotarian who is 
called upon to plan club pro- 
grams and speeches, what could 
be more convenient and useful 
than a completely indexed 
Bound Volume of 1935 issues of 
THe Rorartan! They are now 
available at $2.50 per volume. 


THE ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive Chicago, Ulinois« 
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Ctlantic. City. 
Hotel. Directory. 











PRESIDENT HOTEL 


“Home of Atlantic City Rotary Club” 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Single Room $4.00 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Boardwalk and Albany Avenue 


The 
SEASIDE HOTEL 


A. P. $5.00 up single; $10.00 up double 
E. P. $3.00 up single; $5.00 up double 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Board Walk at Steel Pier 


The Madison Jefferson 
and Monticello Hotels 


American and European Plan 
From $2.50 each—Double Room with Bath— 
E. P. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Kentucky and Illinois Avenues 


MARLBOROUGH-BLENHEIM 
European and American Plans 
Single Room with Bath $4.00 up 
Double Room with Bath $6.00 up 


American plan $3.00 per day additional per person 


Double Room $6.00 





Central Boardwalk Location—3 blocks from 
Convention Hall 


: an s * 4 _— 
HOTEL DENNIS 
European Plan 
Single Room with Bath 
$4 to 86 daily for one person 
Double Room with Bath 
86 to $8 daily for two persons 
American Plan rates upon request 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Michigan Avenue & Boardwalk 








HW elcome to 


The TRAYMORE 


The Pre-Eminent Boardwalk Hotel 
You'll Enjoy the Convention More 
If You Stay at The Traymore! 


Close to Convention Hall 
Rates from $5.00 European—with Meals $8.00. 








An “Activity” for 
All Rotary Clubs 


Students and teachers in high 
schools and colleges, club women, 
business and professional men, and 
others are finding Rotary’s magazine, 
Tue Rorartan, useful in preparing 
papers, debate speeches, and talks. 
This is made possible in more than 
1,700 communities through the cour- 
tesy of the local Rotary Club. Here 
is an opportunity to serve. One year’s 
subscription is only $1.50. 


THe RoTARIAN 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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| to the fish, and the last pickerel of the 
day came in out of the wet. 

By that time the pond had faded into 
| unreality. Strangeness covered it as with 
a mantle. There was just light enough 
to puzzle the wayfarer on the long pull 
back, to shift the channel from where 
I knew it so well to be, and move all the 
snags away from their remembered lairs 


[Continued from page 9] 


escape from the area of confinement may 
result in a confinement by physical 
barriers. Illustrations: 
2. A takes away the crutches of B 
who, being a cripple, is unable to walk 

without them. A has confined B. 

3. A removes a ladder which is the 
only available means by which B can 
get out of a well. A has confined B. 
The task undertaken by the Institute 

has been especially difficult because in a 
number of States under the influence of 
local conditions there have been depar- 
tures from the common law of England. 
This has resulted in considerable varia- 
tion in the principles of law laid down 
by State courts on certain points. Where 
such diversity existed, the Institute has 
attempted to reconcile the different de- 
cisions, and, if possible, to determine the 
correct rule which should be endorsed, 
in the hope that courts which have 
adopted a different rule might reconsider 
and gradually accept the principles ap- 
proved by a representative group of the 
profession. 

Nor has the Institute been satisfied 
with a merely theoretical reconciliation 
of opinions. It enlisted State bar associa- 
tions and other groups of lawyers to 
study the restatements prepared by the 
Institute and to prepare annotations giv- 
ing references to decisions of courts in 
the respective States bearing upon the 
propositions formulated in the restate- 
ments. These annotations are being pub- 
lished in separate booklets to accompany 
the restatements. 

The method which has been developed 
was found to be so effective that the In- 
stitute was induced also to take up a 
somewhat different undertaking, namely, 
the preparation of a Model -Code of 
Criminal Procedure. This work was 
done at the expense of the Rockefeller 
Institute, which has appropriated up- 
wards of $60,000 for it. In this instance, 
it was a model statute which was pre- 
pared, not a mere restatement of the 
existing law. It was a proposed code of 
criminal procedure, which should em- 





body the results of the experience of stu- 


—Tue Groom 


THE ROTARIAN 


to new ambushes for the hurrying canoe, 


which still held fast to its angelic disposi. 
tion, and kept me right-side-up and dry 
in spite of every trap. Right glad I was 
of that, and grateful, too, for it was 30 
miles to supper from the landing, and the 
nights were getting noticeably cold. 

Of such times and places are quietness 
and peace. 


Lawyers Simplifying the Law 


dents of the administration of criminal 
justice as well as lawyers and judges en- 
gaged in that branch of the law. 

This Model Criminal’ Code has been 
published for distribution in the different 
States, in the hope that their bar associa 
tions might bring it to the attention o! 
their legislatures, and succeed in having 
as much of it adopted as seemed to be 
consistent with the institutions of that 
particular State. Although no State has 
adopted the code in its entirety, man) 
portions of it already have been enacted 
in different States. 

Laymen have repeatedly criticized the 
law for its uncertainty. The original 
Root committee which inspired the for- 
mation of the Institute expressed the 
opinion that the chief causes of such un- 
certainty as exists were the lack of agree 
ment of the courts upon the fundamental 
principles of the common law and the 
lack of precision in the use of legal terms. 

It has been the aim of the Institute 
through its restatements to remove both 
these defects. Its success in this respect 
will eventually be tested by the extent 
to which the courts will refer to the re 
statements in their decisions and the use 
which the lawyers will make of them in 
their briefs and arguments. Some tri- 
bunals already have gone so far as to 
provide by rulesthat where a restatement 
has dealt with the particular subject 
under consideration, counsel must refer 
in their briefs to the position taken by 
the restatement. 


Hi. STORY records several attempts to 
codify the law, but always the code has 
been implemented by imperial decree. 
Not the least of the interest the work ot 
the Institute should have for the public 
is the fact that its restatement springs 
from a conviction of the legal profession 
itself, that the lawyer owes a debt to 
society. The restatement is the result of 
the bar’s own volition, and will succeed 
on its merits only, and without benefit 
of the governmental sanction which gave 
force to the Justinian, the Napoleonic, 
and other codes of history. 
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B. B. R.—Of, By, and For Boys 


Continued from page 23| 


republic learned that the conditions at 
the State School for Boys at St. Charles 


Cie 


were bad. Instead of helping the boys 


imitted to it toward a better future, 


con 
the school was creating crooks and degen 
erates. A B. B. R. committee investi- 


cated, sent a scorching report to Gover 
nor Horner. Result: a drastic change of 
personnel at St. Charles. 

~ At council meetings in Chicago and 
New York, I was delighted by the sharp 
A bit 


at times, but never out of control. 


hectic 

The 
mayor and council of ten sat at a table up 
the 


vigor of the proceedings. 


the citizens massed on 


Mayor and council proposed 


in tront, 
benches. 
and voted on laws; all the citizens par- 
ticipated in the discussion. 

The Chicago meeting was singularly 
dramatic. The first amendment to the 


constitution ol the republic, recently 
passed, set up a supreme court, to w hich 
citizens might appeal cases if dissatis 


The 


court was to be composed of three mem 


hed by decisions of the city court. 


bers, B. B. R. graduates, appointed by 
the mayor with the approval of the coun- 
cil. The supreme court justices had been 
chosen and announced, and this was in 
The three men who 


all 


prominent members of the Chicago bar. 


auguration night. 
came forward to be sworn in were 
I'wo of them had been members of that 
original gang of seven whom Jack Rob- 
bins had rescued trom the law 20 years 
ago! The presiding mayor, a handsome 
lad of 18, who had just appointed the 
supreme court, was employed in a down- 


To See What's Over 


Continued from page 12] 


are of interest. The movement in Europe 
is financed by city governments, service 
clubs, park commissions, and the people 
themselves. In England it was started 
$100,000 the 
\ndrew Carnegie Foundation; and $10, 
the 
the 


with a grant of from 


000 additional from same source 


Was given to start movement in 


Scotland. 

Local sponsorship is usually necessary 
to establish hostels. This is a work in 
which Rotary Clubs can take an in- 
terest. There is usually some business ad- 
vantage in having a hostel in a com- 
munity, It does not replace hotels, be 
cause commercial travellers and adult 
tourists of the usual type are not ac- 
commodated. 


It stimulates additional 


town advertising company whose presi- 
dent, Ralph Goodman, now a Chicag 
Rotarian, was the first mayor. 

There is something about citizenship 
in the B. B. R. that gives these boys a 
surprising dignity. Last year, as a climax 
to Boys’ Week in Chicago, a parade ot 
27 boys’ organizations went down Mich- 
igan Avenue 

As the parade passed the Art Institute, 
people standing on the steps began 
throwing dimes and quarters at the boys, 
probably in the hope of seeing the boys 


> > 


scramble. But the B. B. R. boys marched 


contemptuously over the rolling coins, 
though most of them came from tamilies 
to whom dimes are precious. There was 
nothing goody-goody about it. It was 


just their sense of the supreme dignity 


ot citizenship 


WwW, are there B. B. R.’s? 


What is as important as the development 


not more 
in growing boys of the sense of respon 
sibility to themselves and the community 
that leads to good citizenship? “We need 
at least three more B. B. R.’s right here 


in this city,” said Edward J. Kelly, mayor 


of Chicago, emphatically. “It’s the best 
training tor citizenship I know.” Rob 
bins and Slonaker have trained some 


dozens of leaders capable of heading new 
All 


city is a “graduate” of one of the estab- 


that is necessary in 


republics. any 


lished republics to get things started, and 
a group of public-spirited persons to fur 


nish a small amount of cash and then step 


back and keep their hands off 


the Hull 


travel by youths who would not other- 


wise find it possible to go. 


oe) 


So much for these details. | said at 
the outset that the movement may be 
far-reaching. And that is so. 


Consider this. Last year a young en 
gineering student of Estonia planned a 
rather comprehensive tour during his 
He 
countries, stopping at hostels everywhere. 
The total 


approximately $21. 


vacation. visited no less than 13 


cost of the trip to him was 


These 


increasingly becoming international vis- 


He 1s one of many. youths are 


itors. They are learning, one by one, 
that 
lines, and that 


national boundaries are imaginary 
human beings on one 
side of such a line, fundamentally, are 


pretty much like human beings on the 
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The story of a 
DEPRESSION-PROOF, 


inflation- 
pr O0f investment 








—sent free to 
business 
executives 


If you had started with it in 1929, it 
would have carried your sales department 
all through the lean years 

If you start with it now, it will carry you 
through the next pe riod in the business 
cycle meeting changes promptly. If 
conditions alter today, you can be doing 
business tomorrow on the new basis 


Its frst cost may not be lower for a 


time tocome; its cost per customer per year 


is less, even if prices remain stationary 


This gilt-edged investment is your cata 


log—developed under the Heinn. loos« 
leaf system. During its whole life, it 
will produce more business for you, with 


less overhead expense, than an old-fash 
ioned tight-bound catalog which should 
be replaced every two years. Heint 

chure, ‘“The Catalog Question,” exp! 
how. To get your copy, attach the couj 
to your business card or write on y« 


business letterhead. 
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Originators of the Loose-Lo em 
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THE HEINN COMPANY, Dept. 43¢ 
4 W Florida St M lwaukee Wi 
Please send your brochure, ‘‘The ¢ 
Question, *’analyzing modern catalog meth 
Nam } r 


Company.. 
Address... 


Number of catalogs issued..... 
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EXECUTIVE 
FILE eg: 







File Drawer 


OPENS LIKE A BOOK 


All important Papers at Your Finger Tips 
Without Removing from the Cabinet. 
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other side, a fact that pleases them. 

A year or so ago, a young husband 
and wife from Columbia University, 
Monroe and Isabel Smith, guided a group 
of 35 high-school students from the 
United States through a number of coun- 
tries of central Europe. The total cost 
per student for two full months, travel- 
ling mostly by bicycle, and including the 
boat fare and all expenses across, was 
approximately $290. The cost per person 
per day in Europe was about one dollar. 
The Smiths, enthusiastic over the hostels, 
returned to Europe after their conduct- 
ing duties were over, and spent a year 
studying the movement. It is they who 
have introduced hostels to the United 
States. 

The significance of this travel move- 
ment of young people, especially when 
they go from one country to another, is 
hard to estimate exactly. It is obvious, 
however, that it cannot help being a 
factor in promoting international under- 
standing and good will. A member of 
the International Labor Office said last 
year that in his opinion it was doing 
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more for world peace than the League 
of Nations. At the International Youth 
Hostel Conference in England recently, 
Ramsay MacDonald stressed the idea 
that with youth of various nations be 
coming acquainted, many international 
danger spots might be removed. 

The immediate effect of the movement, 
of course, is to instill and strengthen a 
love of nature and the out-of-doors, and 
to implant a desire to keep it beautiful. 
When the movement was just getting 
under way in England, an observer re- 
marked that certain recent buildings 
which were considered a blotch on the 
British landscape, could not have been 
erected in Germany. Educated sentiment 
of travelled nature-lovers would not have 
permitted it. 

In health, in vigor, and in happiness, 
this movement is yielding immense divi- 
dends already. If a by-product is inter- 
national understanding and peace, it may 
come about (as so often it does in social 
as well as commercial enterprises) that 
in the long run the by-product will be the 
most important product, 


A Steel Damascus Knew Not 


| Continued from page 20| 


ing hinges and fasteners, no corroded 
pump parts, no interminable polishing 
of brass. 

There is another phase to the nonrust- 
ing and even to the tarnishing story; that 
is the protection of the contents of the 
metal vessel from discoloration and con- 
tamination. Stainless is unaffected by 
foods and the acids common thereto, 
and so is finding its way rapidly into the 
cans, tanks, vats, and equipment of 
dairies, canneries, and other food-process- 
ing enterprises. There are many places 
in the chemical and pharmaceutical in- 
dustries where purity is absolutely para- 
mount and the products of corrosion 
highly detrimental. Here stainless is 
performing quite acceptably and is to be 
found in single units of equipment rep- 
resenting an initial investment of many 
thousands of dollars. 

The important petroleum industry has 
been greatly helped by this new series of 
alloys. Deeper drilling of wells has 
called for higher strength steels that can 
be used in lighter sections. The crack- 
ing and distilling operations have re- 
quired strong metals resistant to cor- 
rosion at high temperatures and _pres- 
sures. To handle “sour” crudes and 
brines economically has meant the choice 
of those metals which can withstand such 
attack. 

Nowhere is the far-reaching impor- 


tance of the newcomer better illustrated 
than in the chemical industry itself. Thi 
example shows how interlocked is prog 
ress in one field with that in many others 

We begin with sodium nitrate. Thi: 
became an important article of commer: 
about 1840, when Liebig, the great Ge: 
man chemist, called attention to th 
chemical compounds that make up plan: 
foods. Nitrates were of importance in 
the manufacture of ammunition, and 
nitric acid made from nitrate an item o! 
growing industrial value. Chile had 
natural monopoly of nitrate and the flec' 
which carried its precious cargo about 
the world rapidly grew in size and with 
it the number of men-of-war to protect 
it was augmented. Then came the fa 
mous Haber process, since modified and 
improved by scientists in other parts o! 
the world, which was the first com 
mercial method for so fixing atmospheric 
nitrogen as to make that nitrogen readil) 
available for agriculture, for industry, o: 
for war. Fixing this nitrogen as am 
monia, it was quickly learned how to 
oxidize this ammonia to nitric acid, so 
that it was available anywhere, and the 
monopoly of Chile was definitely and 
permanently broken. 

But the nitric acid was not quite so 
cheap as it should be to carry out some 
processes of great industrial interest. 
With the advent of stainless steel, the 
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possibility of really cheap nitric acid 
materialized, and now the nitrogen of 
our atmosphere is made available in the 
form of nitric acid in a series of closed 
systems working in coérdination as a 
continuous process. 

Now go back to chlorine. Chlorine 
has been known as a separate chemical 
element for a very long time and its com 
mercial source is common salt. Various 
electrolytic cells have been devised for 
the dissociation of salt into chlorine and 
sodium, the latter recovered as sodium 
hydroxide or caustic soda. The processes 
long used must produce these products si 
multaneously. From a given quantity ot 
common salt, the manutacturer derives 
so much chlorine and so much caustic 
ratio. It depends then 


in a constant 


upon the demand tor these materials 
whether one or the other is the more 
desirable, and tor a long time chlorine 
was something of a drug on the market. 

Now go back on another trail and we 
find research chemists busy in what they 
call the organic chemical field. They are 
using the by-products from coal tar, va- 
rious fractions otf petroleum, natural 
gases, and a number of other raw mate 
rials, chlorinating them. In the end they 
make a considerable series of chemicals 
which in their turn cause mild and 
peaceful revolutions in the solvent in 
dustry, in the rubber industry, in lubrica 
tion, in fuels, and many other places. 
Then, too, we become more interested 
in the treatment of sewage and partic 
ularly in the purification of water sup 
plies made more necessary as the con 
centration of population increases. There 


is more need for chlorine tor bleaching 
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textiles and paper pulp, and presently we 


find as a result of all this a greater de- 


mand for chlorine than for caustic. 
Now  back-track once more and we 


learn that as early as 1834 a laboratory 


worker had pointed out that salt can be 
with nitric acid, liberating the 


chlorine and atter 


treated 
a series Of Steps in the 


process produce sodium nitrate as the 


by-product. But no one has _ practiced 
nitric acid was too 


that method because 
costly. 
We now arrive at a time when, thanks 


1 } 
to stainiess steel, there 1S 


In a measure 
YJ ; 

cheap nitric acid, and when there is a 
demand tor chlorine which manutac 
turers would like to make without al 


And 


shortly a plant is to begin operations on a 


25-ton pe r-day scale, 


ways having to make caustic. 


producing chlorine 


and sodium nitrate tor the first ime on a 


semi-commercial basis, which will doubt 


1] ] 
less expand to a full-grown plant with 


1 ’ 
the slightest encouragement. 


To many, following such trends in 


an industrial story is as intriguing as the 


careful moves of the dime novel detec 


tive, with the results more positive and 


far-reaching. 


But no one knows how long this !ist 


} } 


ot effects otf stainless steel may come to 
he The present uses in buildings and 
similar structures, 1n transportation, in 


the air, on the earth, and in the water, 


ind rial 7th en } hold 
nN industrial equipment, househoid ap 


pliances, for decoration, and for per 


manence, comprise a list that would take 

pages to reproduce. It has become the 
1 

fortress in our line of detfense 


} nad t 


COTTrOSsiOn ana 


against 
rust anc seems 1m 


pregnable 


2. Help the Farmer to Help Himself 


Continued from page 17 | 


“emergency” handling for great surpluses 
ot wheat, cotton, tobacco, and other crops 
is now a thing of the past. It is likely to 
be many years before such surpluses re 
cur. The important thing is to bring the 
farmer to alter his own viewpoint with 
regard to his own business. 

One outstanding conclusion can be 
drawn from the past three years of AAA 
experiment. Errors committed by gov 
ernment can be even more costly and 
colossal than any ever dreamed of under 
a system of privately managed enterprise, 
no matter how imperfect it may be. 
“Benefits” paid to farmers since 1933 total 
more than $1,300,000,000. And it will 
take many years to repair the damage this 
has done to American agricultural econ- 
omy. The ultimate cost will be many 
times any temporary gain. 


For proot of this, one need only turn 


} } } . rt 1] 
to the consequences which Nave followed 
efforts 


tne tutile t 


to regulate production 
of cotton and wheat, and that have at 
tended the slaughter of six million pigs. 
‘ 99 } 

managing of agricuiture, 


the nation 1s faced witn a cotton proble m 


| Jespite this 


even more acute than before. An un 


wieldy surplus still gluts the warehouses, 


while prices artihcially susta ned by goV 


ernment. loans threaten the permanent 


loss of foreign markets which heretotore 


} t 


have absorbed 60 per cent of American 


production. 


+ ¢} 
tne 


Likewise, as a result of scarcity pro- 


gram pursued for the past three years, 


n absolute 


the nation now approaches a 


shortage in foodstuffs. And here we find 


the greatest paradox of all. Meat prices 


- defied tl ulat } ared 
have defied the regulators and soarec 
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until they have passed beyond the reach 
of the ordinary consumer’s pocketbook. 
Yet, having reduced domestic production, 
the program is to increase foreign com- 
petition for the American farmer by low- 
ering the tariff barriers which were won 
only after 15 years of struggle. The 


SN farmer is subsidized tor not growing 


_ things, while the ports are thrown open 
to the importation of Canadian and Ar- 
| gentine grains, livestock, and dairy prod- 


ucts. Does such a contradictory program 


aid either the producer or the consumer? 

The result of this has been to bring 
‘into the United States, during the first 
/ten months of 1935, farm products equal 
to domestic production from no less than 
| 15,000,000 acres! Added to this is the 
fact that every dollar of such imports 
increases the burden of agricultural relief. 
And this burden, in turn, is made the 
basis for still further demands for sub- 
sidy from the Federal Treasury. Thus 
a vicious spiral is set up which intensifies 
rather than relieves the maladjustments 





= 
|| of agriculture. 


This rise in agricultural imports is 
/worth a moment’s examination. The 
plain fact is, of course, that last year we 
did not raise enough even to feed our 
own population. And that, in a year 
when the depression had greatly reduced 
,normal consumption! Thus, in the first 
ten months of 1935, while the Govern- 
ment was paying a bonus to farmers not 
to grow wheat, actually we imported 
nearly 19 million bushels—an increase of 
such imports by 59,700 per cent over 
1933. Likewise, our imports of beef and 
_ veal for the first seven months of 1935 in- 
creased by 5,100 per cent, while our im- 
ports of lard—with which America had 
formerly supplied the world—were up 
more than 7,200 per cent. Butter rose 
_ by the same percentage; corn by 8,400 per 
cent; oats 4,900 per cent. 

Next let us see what success has fol- 
lowed the eflort to adjust crop  esti- 
mates to weather forecasts. For it is ob- 
vious that no plan of crop reduction on 
an acreage basis can be effective while 
the yield on wheat, for example, may 
vary as much as 10 or 12 bushels to the 
acre from year to year. Thus last year 
the Triple-A “planned” a wheat crop of 
775,000,000 bushels. But the actual yield 
turned out to be less than 500,000,000 
bushels. Similarly, with regard to corn, 
the 1934 program called for curtailment 
of only 200,000,000 bushels; but the in- 
tervention of Providence cut the final fig- 
ure more than a billion bushels. A year 
later, while restrictions were still in effect, 
-and with the number of hogs on farms 
| reduced nearly 25 per cent, the corn crop 
was increased nearly 500,000,000 bushels. 


With the advent of stainless steel, the 
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How can any program be called 
“planned economy” when official 
“guesses” are so wide of the mark? Pri- 
vate individuals could surely dé no worse 
as weather prophets. There is, of course, 
this vital difference: To correct its own 
mistakes the Government can always em- 
ploy the power of coercion. 

One of the principal arguments relied 
upon by those who advocate planned 
agriculture is the comparison drawn be- 
tween business control of output in rela- 
tionship to prices and consumption, and 
the lack of such controls in farm produc- 
tion and marketing. It is argued that the 
technique utilized by modern industry, 
where production is closely geared to de- 
mand, can be successfully applied in agri- 
culture. Yet when these situations are 
examined closely, only the most super- 
ficial similarity will be found between 
the two. 


iy contrast to manufacturing, farming 
can never be an “organized” business. 
It deals with perishables. Decisions as 
to quantity and type of crops to be 
planted, and judgment on future mar- 
kets, not only must be made much fur- 
ther in advance than with industry, but 
frequently they are reversed over night 
by wind, rain, or hail. A factory can 
halt production at various stages without 
undue loss. But the farmer cannot. 
What he plants in the Spring must be 
cultivated irrespective of the price at 
which it is ultimately sold. In a falling 
market he may lose more quickly than 
does the business man; but in a rising 
market he also recoups much faster. 

I have outlined but a few of the falla- 
cies that underlie the “crop control” ap- 
proach to the farm problem, but they 
suflice to establish its unsoundness in 
principle and practice. 

The only permanent solution for agri- 
culture’s problems lies in constructive leg- 
islation designed to help the farmer help 
himself. Mere reliance upon the Govern- 
ment does not meet the issue. Any sound 
program for the future must incorporate, 
in my judgment, basic principles along 
the following lines: 

First: Present contradictions in Gov- 
ernment policy must be eliminated. 
These seek, on the one hand, to limit crop 
production, while on the other they un- 
dermine still further the position of agri- 
culture. Subsidized competition arising 
from the opening up of vast new tracts in 
the public domain, which under prevail- 
ing conditions are neither needed nor 
economic in character, must be ended, not 
encouraged. 

Second: Ail attempts at artificial regu- 
lation relating to crop limitation must be 
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removed, and a policy of Federal assist 


in the development of co6perative 


ance 
production and marketing organizations 


reéstablished. Furthermore, only through 
a 


among the farmers the 


selt-government 


Nise lve Ss, Can proper 


ol 


strengthening 


found which within the 


solution be is 
tramework of the Constitution and which 
contorms with the evolution of our Amer 
ican institutions. 


Third: The AAA | 


contracts must be fulfilled by the Federal 


present outstanding 


These were entered into in 
He should not 
this 


Government. 
good faith by the farmer. 
be asked to suffer loss by reason of 
illegality. 

Present 


Fourth: agricultural produc- 


tion must be stabilized through Federal 
(a) 


ginal lands from cultivation and the sub- 


policies aimed al retirement of mar 


stitution of an intelligent land use pro- 


gram, and (b) stimulation of crop diver 


sification which will bring about better 


balanced production. Only thus can the 
grave social problems of under-consump- 
under-nourishment be met. 


tion and 


These are now serious propor- 


tions through the United States 


assuming 
In such 
program should be included establish- 
reserves and 


animals. 


ment of forestry and game 


rebreeding of fur-bearing 


Fifth: A broad program should be 
formulated to restore farm export mar- 
kets. By application of the principle of 


using national purchasing power abroad, 


and by stimulating the exchange of goods 
successfully used by Great 


Trad \g 


our international trade can be rebuilt. 


along lines 
reements, 
To 


farm 


3ritain in her Ottawa 


meet world price differentials on 


exports, allocation of a proportion of the 


customs revenues can, if necessary, be 


The 


domestic prices 1s at the customs barrier, 


used. place to equalize world and 


not, as under the processing tax system, 
directly out of the pocket of the con- 
sumer. 

Sixth: There must be established a 
stabilized currency and a fixed tariff pol 
Icy, definite in rates and protective of our 
standard of living. Reciprocity agree 


ments, which result in the lowering of 


tariff barriers on farm imports, should be 


immediately of 


repealed. A program 
scarcity for home-grown products, cou 
pled with encouragement to imports of 
foreign livestock and grains, is manifest 
injustice to the American farmer. 

Upon these principles, it is possible, I 
believe, American 


into a state of prosperity which will be 


to rebuild agriculture 


permanent. In such a program, too, are 


the elements of policies which, I believe, 
would work out advantageously in other 
nations, and promote world-wide agricul- 


tural stability. 
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are not only separated by physical factors, 
which do not lend themselves to the type 
of codrdination in production exercised 
by industry and labor, but, by virtue of 
the character of the agricultural industry 
itself, need the aid of the centralized 
power of government in changing the 
economic system under which agricul- 
ture is to have the opportunity of operat- 
ing on a basis of economic equality with 
other groups. 

It must be remembered that production 
and distribution of agricultural commod- 
ities are not subject to influence by local 
or State economic conditions. In fact, 
the so-called farm problem is not a local, 
or State, or regional problem. It is a 
national problem, influenced by national 
economic conditions and also by interna- 
tional economic conditions. But viewed 
entirely in its domestic character, it can- 
not be solved locally, or by States, or even 
by regions. Its solution lies in the appli- 
cation of special legislative measures by 
which the traditional policy of /aissez 
faire, or a system of open and free compe- 
tition, is changed to one of administra- 
tive prices resulting from coérdination or 
codperation in the adjustment of produc- 
tion to demand. 

This is the crux of the argument as to 
whether or not artificial forces should be 
applied in the regulation of production to 
consumption for agricultural commod- 
ities. It is my contention that the regu- 
lation of production to consumption, in 
terms of farm products, by natural forces 
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does not and cannot yield the desired re- 
sults. The very best argument which can 
be advanced in support of this premise 
is to point to the methods by which in- 
dustry and labor control their own output 
or production in terms of consumption. 
With the exception of agriculture, and 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act* was 
designed to take care of this exception, 
all other economic enterprises operate un- 
der a system in which prices are not flexi- 
ble, in which they do not move freely in 
response to changes in supply and de- 
mand, but rather under a man-made pol- 
icy in which prices are managed and 
made effective by controlled or adjusted 
supplies. A number of graphic illustra- 
tions may be used to bring this point out. 





* Declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
January 6, 1936. <A substitute measure was en- 
acted within a few weeks known as the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, including 
a temporary program up to January 1, 1938, fol- 
lowed by a permanent program after that date. 
Plans under both programs include shifting some 
30,000,000 acres from intensive crops to grasses, 
legumes, and soil conserving crops. 


lation relating to crop limitation must be 
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I. Agriculture Needs Price Management 


For example, from 1929 to the Spring 
of 1933 farm prices dropped 63 per cent 
because farm production dropped only 6 
per cent. Natural rather than artificial 
forces were responsible for the drop in 
agricultural production during this pe- 
riod. This was prior to the enactment 
and operation of the Agricultural Adjust 
ment Act. On the other hand, during 
this same period, production of farm im 
plements dropped 80 per cent while prices 
of farm implements were sustained up to 
6 per cent of the normal. Artificial rather 
than natural forces were responsible for 
the large decrease in farm implements 
during this period, and necessarily prices 
were sustained, Similar situations pre 
vailed during this period in other man 
aged-price industries, notably in the pro 
duction of iron and steel, where produc 
tion was reduced 83 per cent, with prices 
suffering only a 20 per cent drop; in con 
struction materials, in cement, in auto 
mobile tires, in automobiles, and in man) 
other products of industry and labor. 

I would like to make the additional 
point that the capitalistic system, as we 
know it, and to which we subscribe, and 
which we desire to retain, will have difh 
culty in surviving so long as agriculture, 
representing such a large proportion o! 
our entire population, is forced to operat: 
under a laissez faire policy and under « 
system of open and free competition, 
while other economic groups are give 
the privilege of producing and distribut 
ing their goods and their output under « 
system of managed prices and controlle«! 
or adjusted production. 


A: the crossroads of three paths, or- 
ganized agriculture posts three signs. 
It asks all to read and commit them to 
memory. One signpost bears this in 
scription: Agriculture 1s capitalism's 
greatest safeguard and protection against 
those forces on the left which would de- 
stroy capitalism merely for the sake of 
substituting ideals that are contrary to 
human nature. Beware of taking this 
road. ‘The second signpost bears this in- 
scription: Agriculture is capitalism's 
greatest bulwark of defense and security 
against those forces on the right which 
would destroy capitalism by making 11 
the master instead of the servant of the 
people. Beware of taking this road. 
These two paths are as wide apart as 
the poles. Yet they lead into the same 
economic jungle. One enters the realm 
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chaos from the left. The other enters 
t from the right. Between these two 
p aths 1s a third. 
road on which agriculture has travelled 
from the day this country was founded. 


This is the economic 


The signpost on this road bears this in- 


scription in the immortal words of 
Thomas Jefferson: J trust the 


sense of our country will see that its great- 


good 


st pl osperity depends on a due balance 
between agriculture, manufacture, and 
commerce. This is the road to follow. 

From the very beginning, until the eco- 
nomic collapse of 1929, agriculture was a 
firm believer in the /aissez faire economic 
system. This is proved by the fact that, 
despite the lack of purchasing power, un- 
employment, collapse of the entire eco- 
nomic structure, and the depression itself, 
farmers continued to produce to the limit 
of their ability and capacity, and to throw 
vast quantities of cheap food and fiber on 
the markets of the nation and of the 
world, neither of which could buy those 
products. Farmers followed this laissez 
faire policy until 1933-34 for two reasons. 
First, there was no instrumentality by 
which farmers could codperate with each 
other in adjusting supply to demand. 
Second, farmers were following their old 
individualistic tendencies to produce as 
much as possible individually in a system 
where one farmer’s advantages were built 
upon his neighbor’s disadvantages. 

The result, naturally, was a dislocation 
of the entire agricultural and industrial 
balance. Industry was only too willing 
to encourage such vast production ot 
cheap food and fiber by agriculture be 
cause it made the situation easier for in- 
dustrialists who were unwilling to reduce 
prices and for workers who were unwill- 
ing to accept lower wage scales. By the 
Spring of 1933 it had become plainly ap- 
parent that the policy of unrestricted pro 


Bovine quadruplets—another angle on the crop control problem. Cow and 


duction by agriculture, resulting in star- 


vation returns to farmers, could 


ot stop 
the depression and would eventually re- 
sult in the complete ruin of the entire 


farming enterprise of the nation. 


Barmers themselves. as well as the 
general public, immediately saw that it 
was not in the national interest or in the 
public welfare to continue a national 
economy which was split in two; one type 
for agriculture and another tor industry 
and labor. The result, naturally enough, 
was the enactment of a measure, origi- 
nated by the farmers themselves and pre 
sented to the Administration and to the 
Congress through their accredited organ- 
izations, which provided a legalized 
hicle by which agriculture could attain 
for itself the same type ol managed prices 
and controlled, adjusted production, 
under which both industry and_ labor 
thrived. 

I believe that, while there is room for 
argument as to the exact methods by 
which agriculture can adjust its own pro 
duction in terms of its own economic in 
}] 


terests as well as those ot the nation and 


world at large, there should be no ques 
tion as to the need tor pertecting a sys 
tem by which agriculture can do this 

] maintain further that, because of the 
peculiar physical characteristics attending 
agricultural production, American tarm 
ers need the legislative aid of a national 
as farmers n many 


Without such aid, 


it 1S physically impossible tor agriculture 


sovernment, such 


other countries have. 


to control its output in terms Ol consump 
No one 


gauge what othe: 


tive capacity. farmer can accu 


rately farmers are 


going to produce, unless a majority 
of the farmers 1s cooperating under some 
such system as Was pro\ le d by the \gri 


cultural Adjustment Act. Moreover, tt 


] 


calves were doing nicely at last word from Tom Armstrong, of West Maitland, 


Australia, a past Rotary District Governor, 


who supplied the photograph. 
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has been definitely proved by experience 
that purely volunteer codperative effort 
in adjusting agricultural production to 
Oiften, such 
cooperative efforts have increased the out- 


consumption is not effective. 


put rather than decreased it. 

In seeking an equitable method by 
which agriculture can artificially, it is 
true, regulate its production to consump- 
tive requirements, farmers point to the 
various types of governmental assistance 
given to industry and labor for accom- 
The 
best example of this is the protective tar- 
iff. Then we have the artificial device, 
employed by industry, known as the cor- 


plishing the very same objective. 


poration, made possible by corporation 
designed for that very purpose. 
also contribute to the same 
Labor has been mate- 


laws, 
Patent laws 
end in industry. 
rially aided by various legislative meas- 
ures such as immigration restriction and 
the Adamson Act. 

Obviously, it industry and labor, which 
are largely concentrated, so far as produc- 
tion units are concerned, find it advisable 
to employ these artificial devices in regu- 
lating their output to visible consump- 
tion, then it would seem even more ad- 


visable to provide agriculture, whose 


6,500,000 individual producing units are 
the breadth and 


scattered throughout 
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length of the nation, with similar devices 
by which the farm output can be regu- 
lated in terms of demand. The experi- 
ence of other nations in such matters is 
enlightening.* 

I maintain that, so long as agriculture 
is a local activity, the collective endeavor 
of which brings into play national prob 
lems, there is no other way of solving 
those problems except through the inter- 
mediary of national aid. If such aid is 
labeled with the taint of artificial regula- 
tion, then that same label must be applied 
to all other enterprises of industry and 
labor, and to the managed operations of 
industry and labor under such artificial 
regulations. 


*England’s Parliament now has before it legis 
lation to reduce sugar-beet acreage. <A_ similar 
measure would eliminate superfluous cotton spindles 
In Scotland and Ireland, a marketing act regulates 
supply of farm products. 

Queensland, Australia, has a dairy products sta 
bilization board which fixes quotas to manufacturing 
and sale of products. Quotas are agg age on dairy 
products in Tasmania with penalties for violation. 

Quotas are fixed for cattle, hogs, and live 
stock products in the U nion of South Africa. 

Production of sugar is limited in Brazil by a 
Commission of ne al of Sugar. Production ot 
coffee also is regulated. 

Denmark regulates hog production and slaughter, 
supplies of cattle and beef, acreage of sugar-beets. 

Wine in France is protected by regulations coy 
alee production; also on wheat. 

Milk, milk products, pork, and tobacco are coy 
ered by production control regulations in Norway. 

In Sweden, the production of sugar-beets and 
margarine is under regulatory laws. 

Other areas in which similar statutes prevail 
include Jamaica, on sugar; Southwest Africa, on 
dairy products; Chile, on wheat ; Belgium, on get 
eral articles of prime necessity; Uruguay, on wheat 
Canada, on wheat; Peru, on sugar.—T he Author 


Helps for the Club Program Makers 


Az: YOU to supply a Rotary Club 
program? If so, this page of reading ref- 
erences may be a time-saver in securing 
material for a talk. It follows the su 
gested topics in Form 251, for which tow 
program outlines are obtainable from the 
Secretariat of Rotary International, 35 E. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago. 


THIRD WEEK (APRIL)—Practical Com- 
munity Service in Other Countries (/n- 
ternational Service) 

From Tur Rorartan— 

To See What’s Over the Hill. 
Young. This issue, page 10. 
In the Shadows of Crippledom. Margaret 
Watts. This issue, page 35. 
Japan’s First Rotary Camp. S. 
1935. 

Building Better Boyhood (Australia). An- 
gus Mitchell, Aug., 1935. 

What Rotary Means to Estevan (Canada). 
Aug., 1935. 

Lizzie Dobson Has Visitors (Canada). 
Constance Nicholson Lea. Oct., 1935. 
How Sarnia Does It (Canada). Oct., 1934. 
Recreation for Regina’s Idle (Canada). 

Mar., 1934. 
Capitalizing the Snow in Banff (Canada). 
Jan., 1928. 


pe 


Saito. June, 


Bristol Scheme (editorial) (England). Mar., 
1934. 
Hamilton Does It (editorial) (Canada). 


Jan., 1934. 

Rotary Around the World Department 
of the current and back issues of THe Ro- 
rARIAN for additional reports of Community 
Service in other countries. 


Other Magazines— 

One Man Power. Channing Pollock. Read 
er’s Digest, Mar., 1936. 

Pamphlets and Papers— 

—From the Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 
tional: No. 791—Practical Community 
Service Results in Other Countries; No. 615 
F—Typical Activities of Rotary Clubs in 
Countries other than USCNB; 615 G— 
Typical Activities of Rotary Clubs in Asia, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa; 
615 H—Typical Activities of Rotary Clubs 
in Latin-Ameritan Countries (in Spanish). 

Stereopticon Slides— 

Club Activities in Pictures (slide program 
activities of 40 clubs in 29 coun- 

Secretariat of Rotary Inter- 


showing 
tries or states). 
national. 
FOURTH WEEK (APRIL)—Boys’ and 
Girls’ Week. (Note editorial, page 24). 
1. GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
From Tue Rorartan— 

B. B. R—Of, By, and for Boys. 

Waldron. This issue, page 21. 
Other Magazines— 

Thirty Million New Americans. L. 
mic. Harper's, Nov., 1934. 

Toward a Better America (commencement 
program arranged as a court trial). National 
Educational Association Journal, Nov., 1934. 

Colorado High-school Students as a 
Model House of Representatives. L. G. 
Harvey. School and Society, Nov. 3, 1934. 

2. CHARACTER BUILDING 
From Tue Rorartan— 

Want a Caddie? George Wyckoff. This is- 

sue, page 30, 


Webb 


Ada- 
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Boy Scouting Has a Birthday. Dan Beard, 
as told to S. J. Woolf. Aug., 1935, 
Building Better Boyhood. Angus Mitchell 


Aug., 1935. 

Ahoy There, Sailor! George Bergstrom. 
July, 1935, 

Head, Heart, Hands, and Health. Park 


Dougherty. Sept., 1935. 


Give the Boy a Horn! Earl Chapin May. 


Dec., 1934. 
Smart to Be Dirty? Channing Pollock. 
Dec., 1934. 
Character Training for Youth. John 
Dewey. Sept., 1934. 
Youth Goes to Bat. J. Shutts. July, 1935. 
3, THE SCHOOLS AND YOUTH 
From Tue Rotrartan— 
Encourage the Teacher (editorial). Aug., 
1934. 
Schools vs. Jails (editorial). Feb., 1934. 


Shall We Abolish School “Frills”? (cde- 
bate). H. L. Mencken, John Dewey. May, 
1933. 

School Days in Europe. 
Sept., 1933. 

Do Schools Cost Too Much? W. W 

Sept., 1935. 


Clyde B. Moore. 
’. Lude- 
man. 
Other Magazines— 
Education and Our 
June, 1935. 


Society (debate). 
Forum, 
4, DELINQUENT YOUTH 
From Tue Rorartian— 
Boys Don’t Want to Be Criminals. J. 


Montgomery. Dec., 1935 


An Ounce of Prevention (editorial). Jan., 
1934. 

Tomorrow’s Criminals. R. W. Morris. 
Apr., 1934. 

Crime Can Be Curbed! Homer S. Cum- 
mings. Mar., 1936. 

Ounce of Prevention (editorial). Jan., 1934. 

Facts—Then Action (editorial—New Or- 
leans Juvenile Delinquency Institute). Feb., 
1936 


Other Magazines— 
Who Runs Your Community? ( 
Woman's Home Companion, Oct., 
Boys at the Turning Point. 
Apr., 1935. 
Street Games Check Crime. 
gest, Jan. 26, 1935. 
5. HOSTELS FOR YOUTH 
From Tue RoTartan— 
To See What’s Over the Hill. T. D. 


page 10. 


in Sporbor g 


1935, 


Di- 


Literary 


Young. This issue, 
Other Magazines— 
Youth Hostels Shelter Young Travellers. 
Hygeta, Oct., 1935. 
English Youth on the Road. 
Forum, Apr., 1934. 
Youth Hostels Are Here. 
zine, June, 1935. 
6. YOUTH WITHOUT WORK 
From Tue Rorartan— 
“Out-of-the-Blue” Jobs. Walter B. Pitkin. 
This issue, page 33. 
Youth in a Lopsided World. E. 
Groot. Nov., 1935. 
Jobless Youth—A World-Wide Problem. 
Albin E. Johnson. Jan., 1936. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
~—From the Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 
tional: No. 758—International Day for 
Youth (descriptive of essay contests, foreign 
student hospitality, and international corre- 
spondence); Manual of Suggestions for 
Daily Program during Boys’ and Girls’ 
Week; Boys’ and Girls’ Week Advance Her- 
ald; No. 690—Suggestions for Rotary Club 
Program during Boys’ and Girls’ Week. 


J. C. Dickie. 


Nature Maga- 


B. De- 


Survey Graphic, 


FIRST WEEK (MAY Aleta Convention 


at Atlantic City (/nt onal Service 
From Tue Rorartan— 
A Sight-Seeing Convention (pictorial lay- 
out). This issue, } Z¢ 
Atlantic City "Again! ficial call). 
Jan., 193¢ 


Silks Rustle in Williamsburg Again. Le- 
land D. Case. Feb., 193¢ 


Othe Vagazine —_ 
Domain of Abundance; Traditions of 
Pennsylvania Dutch. R. T. | 
Nov., 1935 
Diamond Delaware—Colonial Still. 1. A 
Borah. Nation Geographic, Sept., 1935 


from Maine to 


Appalac bien Tr: my 


North Georgia. M. H. Avery. § 
Ame July, 1935, 

Films pe ‘Slid Coe 

—From the Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 
tional: Scenic Slides of Atantic City; Scenic 
Fy (1¢ f Atlantic City. 

Books— 

Roaming the Eastern Mountains. John 
Thomson I Farrar and R Ne Ya 
$3.00. 

A Passing America (/% van Cor- 
nelius Weyvgandt. Holt. N. Y., $3.00 

Seeing the Eastern States. John Thomson 


Faris. Lippincott, N. Y.. $ 
Old New England Inns. Mary Carolin 
Crawtord. L. C. Pa Boston, $3.50 
Walks and Talks About Old Philadel- 
phia. George Bart ter Reilly, Phila 
delphia, $1.01 
Tidewater Maryland. 
Merril Fj 


Bx bbs 
-N. Y., $3.75 
Rider’s Washington. | t Ri Mac- 


nillian, N. Y¥., $2 


Other Suggestions for 


Club Programs 
SIMPLIFYING THE 
Seruice 


From Tue Rorar —- 


Lawyers Simplifying the Law. George W. 


Wickersha Phis issu a 
Lawyers F:; Too Much. Mite! Daw 
son. Mar 
Are You Afraid to Go to Court? A 


Lawyer. Jan.. 


LAW | tional 


CONTROLLING THE FARMER’S | 

CROPS. 

From Tur Rorartan— 

Farmer vs. Farmer m posi on crop 
control Edward A. O'Nea a ka 
Dickinson. This issue, pages 16 and 17. 

Will Farm Allotment Help? No, by Phil 
Hanna; Yes, by Roy Renald. Mar., 1933. 

Other Magazines— 


After AAA, What? S. R. MeKelvie. Sat 
urday Evening Post, Dec., 7, 1935 


Hot Potatoes. Time, Sept. 30, 1935. 


Mowing Up Freedom. G. Barrett. Satur 
day Evening Post, Novy. 16, 1! 
Chemistry Wrecks the Farm. W. W. Par 


rish and H. F. Clark. Harpe Aug., 1935. 
If We Want Security. J. P. Ferris. Survey 
Graphic, Sept., 
Predicament of Agriculture. D. D. Cas« 


1935. 


ment. Review of Reviews, Nov., 1935. 

New Soil Conservation Act (pro and con 
discusston). Congressional Digest, Mar., 
1936. 

Crop Control Brings Serfdom. L. J. Dick- 
inson. Forum, Feb., 1936. 

The Taxpayer Takes Up Farming. For- 
tune, Mar., 1936. 
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Chats on Contributors 


Shorey writing his article, Law- 


v, George W. Wicker- 
taken b 7 ith. One of the 
Wickersham 
respected for his amazing energ 


Simp i fying fhe 
rahe was most 
distinguished jurists of his day, Mr. 


Was W icle | 


his integrity, and his abilit During his more 
than 50 years of law practice, he rose high 

government circles, always evincing solicitude 
for the advancement of his profession. The 


work of which he writes in THe Rorarian— 


clarification of the law—engaged his efforts up 
years after 


President 


to the time of his death. A tew 
Attorney General 
Wickersham was appointed by Presi 


serving as under 
Fatt, Mr 
dent Wilson 
War Trade Board to Cuba. He urged partici- 
pation by the United States in the 
Nations and the World 


and was active as a 


as Special Commissioner of the 
League of 


Court, 

nber of the Committee 
on Progressive Codification 
of International Law ap- 
League of 
In 1923, 


invitation 


pointed by the 

Nations in 1934. 
he accepted the 
of the 
ment to visit 
Morocco to stud 





French Govern 





Algiers and 
: 

colonial 

administrative methods. 


He was Vice 
the Council of the Inter 





President of 


Edward A. O'Neal 


national Union of League 
of Nation Societies, was one-time President of the 
Japan Society, 


on Foreign Re 


and was President of the Council 
lations. 
* * * 
[wo men who are close to farm problems, 
Edward A. O’Neal and Senator L. J. Dick- 
discuss their views on government con 


farming in the 


inson, 
debate-ot-the-month 
Farmer vs, Farmer, \. O'Neal is 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Federation 


trol of 
Edward . Presi- 


and owns a 2,600-acre farm. Born on a cot 


ton plantation, Mr. O'Neal was graduated from 
Washington and Lee University in 1898, since 


when he has been active in agricultural circles 
He was Vice President of the 


seven vears, was a member of 


Farm Bureau 
Federation for 
President Harding’s National Agricultural Con 
Hoover's Muscle Shoals 
Commission, and served as adviser for agri- 
culture on President Roosevelt's PWA_ Allot 
Committee. Mr. O'Neal's 
article, Agriculture Needs Price 

Senator Lester J. Dickin- 
and has for 


ference, of President 


ment Views are 
expressed in this 
Management 

Algona, Ia., is an attorney 
Republican 
graduated from Cornel 


son, ot 
years been a leader in his State. 
Senator Dickinson was 
College, Iowa, in 1898, 


versity in 1899, and was admitted to the lowa 


from Towa State Uni 
bar the same vear. He has been prominent for 


his activities in agricultural matters and has 
outspoken 
farm control. Help the Farm. 


writes Senator Dickinson 


opponent of government 


r to Help Himself 


been an 
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(Dickinson) 
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Rotarian of 
>zechoslovakia, is General Consul of th 
International Buddhist Union and a memlx 
of the World Buddhist Council. 
Com passion 


Dr. Leopold Prochazka, 


Plzen, ( 


His messag 
is addressed to Ro 
tarians the around . George 
Wyckoff, Caddy?, Secretary of th 
Boys’ Work Committee, Rotary Club of Minn 
Soy Scout executive, and puts hi 


Courage, 
wor l d 
Want a 


apolis, is a 
ideals into practice through helping boys. 
* * 7 

T. D. Young, Rotarian of Newcastle-on 
Tyne, England, is a Director of Rotary Inter 
national: Association for Britain and Ireland 
“Tom” has served Rotary in many capaciti 
which has been 
Seattle, 


Committees. He was a 


among membership on th 


Vienna, Boston, and Mexico City Cor 
vention memb 
of the ad hoc Committee on Youth Service, 
interest which is reflected by his article To S 
What's Over the Hill . . . Walter B. Pitkin. 
whose articles are familiar to all Rotarians, co 
tinues his valuable and interesting series 
vocational guidance. 
oo « 
The tacile pen of Harri 
son E. Howe, 20 
Rotarian at Washinet 

D. C., has brought us 
other chapter in th 

of man’s progress—A S§ 
Damascus Knew Not. 
Howe is editor ot Ind: 
trial and Enginee 


a contributor to 





Chemistry, 


many trade and techn 


magazines, and author: 
standard works on ch 
holds d 


from several universities, is a Kentuckian, a 


L. ]. Dickinson 


istry. H« 


a member or fellow of a number of scient 
societies. He is Governor of the 34th Dist 
R.I., a Past President of his Rotary Club 
has since 1930 been a member of the \ 
Committee of Rotary International 
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Gifford Pinchot, 


ernor of Pennsylvania and has been long ident 
] 


Two's Company, was G 


fied with the U. S. Forestry Service. Since | 
he has been President of the National P1 
vation Association. He is an ardent sportsn 


and has fished in the waters that many Rotar1 
Cofvention at Atlantic Cit 
this summer... Mrs 


attending the 
doubtless explore 
Margaret Watts, whose husband is a Rota 
is welfare officer for the New South Wal 
Society for Crippled Children, at Sydn 
Rotarian Carl W. Blakeslee, of Tampa, ! 
month’s frontispiece, 1 
He was a winner in tl 


1935 .. . Webb 


writer, made a persona 


who supplies this 
portrait photographer. 
RorarRtan photo contest of 
Waldron, 
study of the Boys’ 
his article B. B. 


magazine 
Brotherhood Republics, < 
R—— {)} | 


aft 
which he wrote 
and for Boys, telling of these unusual clubs 
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Nahigian Brothers’ 
46th Spring Import Sale 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


This is one of our most important Special Economy Events of the year; but this year your 
buying advantages are greater than we have known in many years, owing to impending in- 
creases in costs, and the piling up of new importations at the old low prices. In the face 
of this, we have decided on 


Drastically Reduced Prices 


all along the line . . . on rugs of all varieties and sizes, from the smallest mats to the larg- 
est room rugs of palatial proportions. This we are forced to do to reduce our huge inventory. 


Space permits just a few typical examples of the values 














Sale price 
. . Royal Sarouk 12.8 x 9.2 $ 350.00 
Prices of Persian Rugs Royal Sarouk 16.3 x10.2 675.00 
go up on Fall Imports Lilahan 5.1 x 3.6 45.00 
The Imperial Government of Persia as of Gorovan 12.0 x 9.2 175.00 
March Ist, 1936, has put into effect a drastic Royal Sarouk 10.6 x10.3 475.00 
change in the foreign exchange rate which S k 7 4.4 87.50 
automatically increases the cost of Persian arou we eR ‘ 
Rugs 20%. This move, together with an in- Kerman 14.2 x12.0 750.00 
creased 10% export tax and additional duty, Royal Sarouk 8.6 x 6.9 195.00 
ee ee ee nee oe eee Chinese 9.0 x 6.0 145.00 
Sarkis Hi. Nahigion. Chinese 12.0 x 9.0 215.00 
Chinese 5.0 x 2.6 37.50 
Sale price Chinese 2.0 x 2.0 8.50 
Kerman 12.2 x 9.2 $ 325.00 Chinese 22.0 x10.0 750.00 
Keshan 6.6 x 4.3 125.00 Antique Aubusson | 3.0 x 9.6 750.00 
Heriz 4.4 x 3.4 37.50 Antique Mustaphi 24.0 x15.0 975.00 
Shiraz 4.6 x 2.10 27.50 Antique Ispahan  1|7.10x!1.10 1250.00 
Belouch 4.0 x 2.9 18.50 Antique Hamadan |1.6 x!10.9 550.00 
Sarouk 6.6 x 4.3 87.60 Antique Sereband 16.5 x 7.0 650.00 
Kerman 5.0 x 3.0 60.00 Antique Hamadan |2.7 x 3.3 95.00 
Lilahan 58 2.24 15.00 Antique Kurd 11.4 x 6.7 275.00 
Siswan 22.3 x10.2 575.00 Antique Feraghan 18.7 x!2.10 1450.00 
Kerman 24.8 x 8.9 975.00 Antique Khiva 11.3 x 8.4 375.00 
Kerman 17.6 x10.1 575.00 Heriz 13.3 x 9.0 250.00 
Kerman 26.4 x13.2 1750.00 Khiva 9.10x 7.0 125.00 
Ispahan 20.0 x12.3 975.00 Sparta 11.0 x 9.0 175.00 
Lilahan 20.11x12.4 650.00 Royal Sarouk 12.0 x 9.0 285.00 
Sarouk 28.10x14.11 2250.00 Kerman 12.0 x 9.0 285.00 
Royal Keshan 26.0 x14.4 975.00 Ispahan 12.0 x 5.2 250.00 
Kerman 10.5 x 7.3 265.00 Ispahan 15.2 x11.0 535.00 
Readers of The Rotarian Magazine and their friends are invited to write 


regarding any special size or variety of Oriental Rugs that may be desired. 


We gladly ship rugs on approval to readers of The Rotarian Magazine anywhere in America, 
Free Illustrated Booklet on Oriental Rugs and Their Care Sent on Request 
Special department for scientific cleaning and repairing. 
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169 N. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO Phone Franklin 8800 
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Both Sides of: 
Buy National? 


Americans are urged to ‘Buy 
American.” British are asked to 
“Buy British” . and so it goes 
in all lands. There are deep implica- 
tions in the economic theory behind 
the movement. And they will be 
ventilated next month in two articles, 
one favoring and the other disap- 
proving the ‘‘buy national" idea. 


Looking Ahead 
With Henry Ford 


S. J. Woolf, famed interviewer and 
artist, visited Henry Ford in De- 
troit. Pointed questions on the fu- 
ture of industry were asked. Pro- 
vocative replies were given. . . The 
article is illustrated with sketches of 
the distinguished automobile manu- 
facturer and factory scenes. 


Exploring... 
With All Home 


Conveniences 


The hardy pioneers of exploration 
faced danger and privation without 
benefit of radio and outboard 
motors. . . . William LaVarre takes 
you into the jungles with paper cups 
and folding this-es and portable 
thats explains, too, the an- 
swer to ‘Why be an explorer?” 


Ehre Convention 


Program 
Al. McKeown, Chairman of the In- 


ternational Convention Committee, 
discloses the plans and program of 
the Atlantic City Convention, June 
22-26. . . . Famed speakers are to 
discuss problems that will interest 
everybody. 


In Your June 
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Our Readers’ 


Open Forum 
It’s Caldwell—Not Nutley 


Permit me to call your attention to an error 


in the April issue of THe Rorartan. 
° 
26 


place 


On page 
giving the birth- 
of President Cleveland as Nutley, N. J. 
at Caldwell, 
about ten miles west of Newark. 
Wo. L. Frye, Rotarian 

Classification: Telephone service 

Sheepscott, Maine 


Wants B. B. R. in St. Louis 


I was very much interested in an article that 


you show a picture... 
Grover Cleveland's birthplace is 


Se 


was published in your magazine which refers to 
Boys’ Brotherhood Republic (B. B. R.—Of, By, 
and For Boys, by Webb Waldron, April issue), 
New York. I 
would like to be placed in touch with the proper 
party (Jack Robbins, or whoever it may be) and 


as organized in Chicago and 


find out what might be necessary to start such 


a movement in St. Louis. I am a member of 
the St. Louis Rotary Club. 
E. C. Rea, Rotarian 

Classification: Lightning-rod manufacturing 
St. Louis, Missouri 

For the information of Rotarian Rea and others 
who have made similar inquiry: Jack Robbins 
may be addressed at 1532 South Hamlin, Chi- 


cago, Illinois —Ep. 


Nondescript Stock Share Blame 

A farmer’s usefulness and his own satisfaction 
happiness in life are dependent on_ the 
The 


unstudied 


and 


quality of his produce.* most common 


causes of farm failure are and un- 
timely methods of cultivation and the reproduc- 
tion of nondescript livestock. 

Such organizations as the Four-H Clubs of the 
U. S. A. and the Junior Grain and Livestock 
Clubs of Canada are the best mediums we have 
across to farm youths. 
all Rotarians that 
work is distinctly worth 
Joe REDFERN, Rotarian 


Classification: Dairy Farming 


for getting this idea 
like to 
this 


I would assure 
sponsorship of 


while. 


Stettler, Alberta, Canada 


“See the debate, Farmer vs. Farmer, in THe 


Rorartan for April, 1936. 


Agrees with Senator Dickinson 
Just finished reading Farmer vs. Farmer. 1 

must say that my views are with Senator L. J. 
Dickinson. I never have been able to see the 
viewpoint of some of agriculture’s self-appointed 
leaders. Do not misunderstand me. 1 believe 
in legislation to enable the farmer to help him- 
self. Why build dams for irrigation when we 
already have too much under cultivation? 

Epwin J. KENDALL, Rotarian 

Classification: Dairy farming 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Simplifying of Law Goes On 

I am very much obliged to you for the copy 
of the April Rorartan containing Mr. Wicker- 
sham’s article on the work of The American 
Law Institute. Having succeeded him as presi- 
dent of the Institute, I am glad to do anything 
that I can to carry on his work and to supple- 
ment whatever he has said in explanation of our 
enterprise. In your case, however, his article so 
fully covers the ground that nothing is left for 
me to say. 

In undertaking to restate the common law we 
took upon ourselves a [Continued on page 44] 





THE ROTARIAN 


ROTARY 


INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


IN ATLANTIC CITY 
June 22nd to 26th 





Combine your convention attendance 
with a delightful fourteer day tour of 
the East. 





Special Train Tour 
Leaves Chicago .... June 19th 


Also Convenient Departures From 
St. Louis, Mo. Cincinnati, O, Detroit, Mich 
Indianapolis, Ind, Columbus, O. Cleveland, O 


Louisville, Ky. Pittebak, Pa. Dayton, O. 


Enjoy the Beauties of 





Washington 

| Atlantic City 
| New York City 
| and 

| A Restful Invigorating Steamer Voyage 
to 


| Norfolk and Virginia Beach 


A Special Six Day Post Convention 


Cruise to 


Bermuda 


Sailing from New York... . June 27th 
By the Palatial “Monarch of Bermuda’ 








Inclusive Rates Surprisingly Low 





Apply to any American Express office for com- 
plete details and illustrated booklet—or write 


direct to 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


180 North Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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